








DRUM NO LONGER FEARED 


by R. A. Farquharson 


RANGE DRUMS, which for generations 

sounded political alarm in Ontario, just as 

jungle drums spread voodoo fear in Africa, 
vill be heard again this week, as they have been 
veard every July Twelfth in Canada for 140 years. 
But this year only the drums will be heard; the 
rolitical Overtones have faded into history. The 
Orange Order has lost its political power. 

In so-called Orange Toronto, once known as the 
Belfast of Canada, 6,000 will join the historic 
valk if the parade is as large as last year. In 
929, 17,000 turned out. All over Canada Orange- 
men will parade but in proportion to population 
the largest turn-out will be in Newfoundland. A 
check through newspapers indicates that the 
Orange Order has not changed in its objectives; the 
speeches have not changed. But the headlines 
reveal how much the order has declined in its 
relative news value. 

The Order refuses to issue membership figures. 
When it was in its heyday in the 1870's and 1880's, 
there were 2,000 lodges, and out of a total voting 
strength in Ontario of under 500,000 one in five 
voters was believed to be an Orangeman. Historian 
\rthur Lower in his “Colony to Nation” claims 
that in this period religious hatred accounted for 
political change to a greater degree than did na- 
tional policies; in many an Ontario rural riding 
the election issue was still the Battle of the Boyne. 

The Orange Order has an enviable record of 
philanthropic achievement. It maintains orphan- 
‘ges In six provinces. It paid $85,000 in excess 
‘tf legal claims to dependents of members killed 
overseas in the First War. It has been consistent 
‘throughout its history in its religious beliefs. 

But to most readers of Canadian political history 
here is no regret that political power has faded 
from an organization formed in another country 
'o combat religious differences of another age. 
When that power was at its height, governments 
stened when the Orange drum roared. 


i ACK in 1849 when a Montreal mob burned the 
** parliament buildings and rotten-egged Lord El- 
1, the Governor General wrote in his despatches: 
[he whole row is the work of the Orange Socie- 
ies, backed by the commercial men who desire 
inexation and the political leaders who want 
ces. 
n 1860 the Prince of Wales touring Canada 
lined to land at Kingston and at Belleville un- 
the Orange arches were removed. The arches 
yed up; crowds waiting to see the Prince did 
see him. Orangemen persisted. In Toronto 
ey stuck up their insignia over the main entrance 
St. James Cathedral while the Prince was attend- 
ng the services. His Royal Highness again outwit- 
ed them by leaving the church through the vestry. 
In 1877 an Orangeman was clubbed to death 
luring the July 12 parade in Montreal. Orange bit- 
-rness when Prime Minister Alexander Mackenzie 
iid not act on demands for federal intervention to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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—Marcel Ray 


A BOY, A TRIUMPHANT GRIN AND TWO FINE FISH SPELL SUCCESS TO ANGLING ENTHUSIASTS. 






A Real Air Defence Is Possible .....C.L. Annis 
Canadians Own More of Canada . Michael Barkway 
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Even the crest in the floor of this R.C.M.P. Club in Ottawa is made 
entirely of linoleum inlays! It illustrates how, with linoleum, you can 
make your floors speak. Consult your architect or flooring contractor. 
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Tus handsome floor illustrates what intricate designs 





can be made with linoleum inlays. Of course you 
may not be planning a floor for a clubroom, but you 
may be thinking of building or renovating a store, 
showroom or public building. If so, with linoleum, 
you can design floors to carry your trademark, and 
direct traffic. In your own home, you can employ 
appropriate motifs. And linoleum is not only handsome 
and versatile, it is also economical since it is 


so easy to clean and lasts indefinitely. 


LINOLEUM — BATTLESHIP (plain) « JASPE * MARBOLEUM 
in tiles or by-the-yard — products of 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
Montreal 





Time-Jested 


FOR ANY WEAR ON ANY 
FLOOR ANYWHERE 


With linoleum you can have beauty 
which, no matter how intricate, is 
also durable. For Dominion linoleum 
has been time-tested by over forty 
years wear on the floors of Canadian 
hospitals, schools and public build- 
ings of all kinds 
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or business or pleasure — in 
anada and the United States 

your key to hotel comfort, 
onvenience and service is 
Sheraton! Modern guest rooms, 
punges and dining rooms. 
dheraton credit cards honored 
the U.S.A. 
Arrange and con- 
firm accommoda- 


Canada and 


tion through our 
Teletype Service at 
no cost to you... 
simply contact 
your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel. 


ERATON MOUNT ROYAL LAURENTIEN 
Montreal Montrea! 
KING EDWARD PRINCE EDWARD 
Toronto Windsor 
GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Niagara Falls Hamilton 


2 DETROIT, — The Sheraton-Cadillac 
2 DETROIT, — The Park Sheraton 


also in NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, 
OSTON,jand 12 other leading cities in U.S.A. 


SM-52-5L. 
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66 : 
wise man was he who coun- 


selled that speculation should 
look fearlessly to all thirty-two 


points of the compass.” 
CARLYLE 


speculate 
-and profit! 


You can 


True, speculation involves 
risk. But, it’s no exception. What 
you own today—what you plan for 
security tomorrow—depends to a 
certain extent on an element of 
chance. 


What really matters is that 
the risk be worth taking... the 
element of chance safeguarded. 
Then, speculative securities offer 
a sound vehicle for financial gain 
---inerease the probability of sub- 
stantial, tax-free appreciation. 


This is the reasoning behind 
our company policy. It is a policy 
of intelligent broker-client rela- 
tions that we feel should merit 
your support and confidence. 


If you agree with our think- 
ing, and would like to avail your- 
self of our services, we sincerely 
invite your enquiries. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
OUR STATEMENT OF POLICY 


No property will be sponsored unless 
it has a favourable mineral showing. 


No undeveloped property will be 
sponsored until Douglass, Allen, 
Davis Limited has assumed the first 
risk in the financing of preliminary 
work. 


Only when the results of this first 
work convince us the property has 
a good chance for success will we 
feel justified in making an offering 
to our clients and the public. 


All literature will be factual, and 
there will be no over-glamorizing of 
prospects. It will state bluntly that 
the offering is speculative and will 
contain only proven facts. 


° 


ur complete Statement of 
olicy available on request. 


DOUGLASS, ALLEN, DAVIS 


LIMITED 
192 Bay Street, Toronto - EMpire 3-6288 


S$. T. DOUGLASS JOHN ALLEN, C.A, 
K. A. DAVIS 


Dealers and Underwriters of 
Speculative Securities 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
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Established 1901 
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50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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very hour of every day 
the telephone in your 


home stands ready to serve 
you for A FRACTION OF A CENT 


AN HOUR. What else in your 
daily living means so much 
yet costs so little? 
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NEW ACT AGAINST COMBINES 


by Michael Barkway 


turbed: there was no doubt about 

it. They were considering, in 
their Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee. the new Combines Act. It had 
sailed through the House of Commons 
with remarkably little opposition, in 
strange contrast to the fuss over re- 
sale price maintenance which was less 
far-reaching than this. 

Business representatives had spe- 
cially asked to be heard by the Senate 
Banking Committee rather than by a 
committee of the other house. It was 
a shrewd choice in that the Senators 
gave them a more sympathetic hearing 
than they might have got in the House. 
But it was a mistake in that the Sen- 
ate’s sympathy is apt to have less prac- 
tical effect. 

The chief business witnesses were 
from the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Chambers of 
Commerce. They approved the first 
of the big changes in the bill, which 
is to divide the functions of the Com- 
bines Commissioner. One half of him 
becomes a “Director of Investigation 
and Research” with responsibility for 
examining and seeking out possible 
combines which might “be illegal. The 
other half becomes a full-blown Re- 
strictive Trade Practices Commission 
with three members. The Commission 
has to hear the evidence the Director 
turns up and the representations of 
anybody who may be affected. Only 
the Commission is empowered to pre- 
sent reports to the Minister of Justice 
and have them published: and even 
then it is not to judge whether a com- 
bine exists, but present the evidence. 


Ts Honorable Senators were dis- 


HE businessmen and the senators 
- liked this. What disturbed them 
was the other main feature of the bill, 
which empowers the courts, in certain 
circumstances, to issue orders to for- 
bid practices making for combines or 
to break up existing monopolies. The 
Manufacturers’ Association, rather sur- 
prisingly, did not object to this. The 
Chamber of Commerce did. Senator 
Farris, the Chairman, looking like the 
perfect senator with his mop of white 
hair, called their representatives to sit 
beside him. H. H. Lank and the others 
looked suitably like tough business- 
men, but between them sat Robert M. 
Fowler, president of the Pulp and 
Paper Association, looking urbane, 
elegant and youthful. 

“This is an entirely new principle 
of criminal law,” said Fowler. “This 
amounts to a persecution of respect- 
able businessmen,” said some of the 
more peppery senators. “If there’s a 
new offence, there should be a new 
prosecution,” said Senator Farris. “It’s 
a copy of the Sherman anti-trust act 
from the United States,” said others. 
“Let us not ape something that was 
done somewhere else and has not 
worked too well even there,” said 
Fowler. 

The clause at which all this was 
directed is one which comes into 
effect after the successful prosecution 


of a combine. It says that if a person 7 


(which includes a company) is con. | 


victed of a combines offence, the ~ 


court can order him not to go on do. |» 


ing the same things, or to do what. 


ever is necessary to break up the a 
It could do this at 7 


merger or trust. 
any time after the conviction, accord- 
ing to the bill passed by the Commons. 
Moreover, the courts could issue an 
order to stop a person who is “about 
to do or likely to do” anything which 
would be an offence under the Com. 
bines Act. 

The legal senators said this was a 
dangerous departure. “A man _ who 
has been convicted and paid the pen- 
alty should then be free.” they said. 
If he committed another offence he 
should be prosecuted again. 

Then Stuart Garson, the Minister 
of Justice, had his say. He said that 
so far the fine for a combines offence 


was limited to $25,000. (This bill 


removes the limit.) That was nothing 


compared to the profits that could be ~ 


made from running a combine. It 
amounted to a sort of licensing system 


with a very small licence fee, because 7 


firms could be convicted, pay their 


fine and keep right on with the same © 


illegal arrangements as before. It was 
nonsense to say that this was copied 
from the Sherman Act. Under the 
American law the courts could order 
the break-up of combines as a matter 
of equity. The Canadian procedure 
was all under the Criminal Law. 


UT GaRSON offered one concession 
He agreed that perhaps people 
shouldn’t be under penalty of injunc- 





tion for ever after one conviction. He © 


was ready to accept a time limit. 
Senator Hugesson suggested five years 
Senator Haig wanted two. 


settled for this concession. The con- 
tentious clauses were adopted. 

The recommendations of the Mc- 
Quarrie Committee, which Senator 
Lambert said he found “very «ca- 
demic,” are thus being carried out. It 
may be a new legal principle; some 
people still doubt if it is constitutional. 
But Garson says the Government has 
considered it very carefully and _be- 
lieves it is. It certainly starts a new 
era in the tangled field of anti-monop- 
oly legislation. Mackenzie King’s faith 
that publicity was enough to stop 
business monopolies or __ restrictive 
practices has been abandoned in the 
light of experience. The Government 
and the Courts now have a big stick 
with which to make people free. But 
it still remains to be seen how far 
competition can be imposed on busi- 
nesses that find it cosier to cooperate. 

The man who always insisted that 
capitalism must lead to the formation 
of big trusts was Karl Marx, familiar 
in other connections. 

In the Commons the all-party com 
mittee on procedure 
come up with some minor recomment- 


Garson @& 
said he'd settle for three. The senators ~ 
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Change in Sessions 
Needed at Ottawa 


HE CORONATION on June 2 next year pro- 

vides the justification for starting the 1953 

parliamentary session at the end of November 
instead of the end of January. As Mr. St. Laurent 
said, this may well turn out to be a more satisfac- 
tory timetable for future years too. The one month 
of sittings before Christmas should enable the 
House of Commons to get through its precious 
(and largely futile) debate on the Reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. What is more important 
it should enable the Governrnent to introduce, but 
not pass, all its important legislation. Later stages 
of the legislation should be left till after the Christ- 
mas recess. This would give the opposition and 
the public a right which is too often denied them. 
That is a chance to study the Government’s bills 
with care and at leisure. 

Such procedure would stop, or at least check, 

the lazy habit which has become almost normal 
whereby the Government broods over its bills in 
private till the very last minute and then expects 
Parliament to pass them as fast as it can read 
them—if indeed members will insist on reading 
them. It would immeasurably reduce the amount 
of time wasted in the House, because the Opposi- 
tion would have time not only to study the legisla- 
tion themselves but also to get reactions from the 
country before they have to take a position on it. 
Moreover presentation of the legislative program 
as a coherent whole at the beginning of the ses- 
sion would remove the perennial doubt, which 
dogs every Parliament, about what the Govern- 
ment will pull out of its sleeve next. The parlia- 
mentary process, which is the only really sacro- 
sanct part of our system would be improved. 
: The only people who would suffer inconveni- 
ence are ministers, and they are in no conceivable 
sense sacrosanct. They would have to expedite or 
stop the interminable departmental discussions 
which hold up bills till the last possible moment. 
They would have to show, collectively in the Ca- 
binet, much more decision and forethought than 
they are in the habit of showing. Indeed, to be 
practical, there is no remote chance of this impor- 
tant reform being accomplished unless the Prime 
Minister will enforce some badly-needed discipline 
on his colleagues. Ministers must be told that if 
their legislation is not ready, approved and final- 
ized by the time Parliament meets it will have to 
wait till the following session. Consideration by the 
public is just as important a prelude to enactment 
as consideration by ministers and civil servants. 
They have no monopoly of wisdom. 


How to Win Friends 


OULDN'T it have been nice to read recently 

“Army Flies Son to Dying Mother” and “Air- 
woman Returns; Prefers Service Life to Civvy 
Street”? Instead, what did we get? A “heartless” 
Army and a “brutal” RCAF. 

In Ottawa the Adjutant-General and the Air 
Member for Personnel must be having some in- 
teresting moments; the chief sound which comes 
from the capital is that of the gnashing teeth of the 
PRO’s. How they must envy the great capacity 
which some service types have of getting reams of 


FST oo ee 





publicity, and publicity of the wrong sort. 

Out of some experience we suggest a simple 
remedy. Young Canadians, particularly in peace- 
time service, just don’t like being kicked around. 
From this it emerges that all decisions concerning 
personnel should be subject to approval at a high 
staff level. The work involved would more than 
offset the damage done by careless decisions. In 
the cases noted above the Army officer knew his 
“book” and apparently little else; the Air, Force 
commander had a greater gift of inept phrases than 
of imagination. 

Ineptitude in personnel matters is not peculiar 
to any one service; recently it was the naval kit 
which was in the wringer. Wasn't it the senior 
service which permitted the “phoney” medical 
officer to “operate” on Canadian sailors in Korea? 


Newfoundland’s University 


EWS about a boom of sorts in Newfoundland 
is making headlines these days. The province 
is carrying out a determined search for new re- 
sources—mineral and otherwise. Canadians every- 
where are watching closely the successful sales 
efforts of Premier Smallwood and his colleagues 
to line up European industrialists for the island’s 
economy. We are also cheered by another line of 
development that Newfoundland is following: 
the Newfoundland Memorial University has en- 
tered upon a new era. Under its status as a degree- 
conferring institution (since three years ago), the 
university makes an increasingly important contri- 
bution to the higher educational facilities of the 
Maritimes. 
Just recently the Government announced that a 
start will be made this year on a new university 
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earns 


building. It will be built on a commanding site in 
St. John’s suburbs with plenty of available land 
for additional buildings. The sum of $500,000 was 
voted by the Government; another $100,000 came 
from private sources and federal grants. 

After twenty-four years of fine leadership Dr. 
A. G. Hatcher steps down as President and Vice- 


Chancellor. He is succeeded by Mr. Raymond 
Gushue, CBE, LIB, able Chairman of the New- 
foundland Fisheries Board and head of the federal 
fisheries branch in the province. The Chancellor 
of the university is the Rt. Hon. Viscount Rother- 
mere, who recently accepted the position. 


lron Curtain Refugees 


HOSE MANY CANADIANS who cheered 

when the Freedom Train Czechs and the young 
Poles who flew to Sweden were brought to Canada 
will, we hope, be glad to learn that they can help 
the organization which struck these shrewd blows 
for the cause of freedom, the International Rescue 
Committee. It is currently in a very serious posi- 
tion, though it operates on a modest scale. 

Actually, the main work of the IRC is not bring- 
ing out such sensational escapees but the rescue 
and placement of professional people, of whom 
over a hundred have been brought to Canada since 
last fall, only two remaining unplaced. If you wish 
to help or to hear more about the work the ad- 
dress of the International Rescue Committee is 331 


Bay Street, Toronto. 
Oil and Gas 


NDRAMATICALLY and by means of a tacit 
rather than a formal understanding between 
the federal government and the Alberta govern- 
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ment, Canada is evolving a policy on oil and gas 
which so far is highly satisfactory. The passage 
of time is more and more confirming the wis- 
dom of Alberta's cautious policy about permitting 
exports from the province; and the key decision 
to license export from the northern Peace River 
area, earlier than from the south, has done more 
than -anything else to formulate a coherent policy 
for Canada. 

Almost every day brings a new sign of the huge 
potential of gas and oil resources in the north. The 
seven rigs now working in the Fort St. John area 
of British Columbia and the twenty-three rigs 
working in the Alberta Peace River country are 
getting highly gratifying results. The regulatory 
bodies in Canada and the United States rightly 
“come from Missouri”. They have to be shown 
the reserves before they will license pipeline con- 
struction. 

But that lively Calgarian, Mr. Frank McMahon, 
and his backers in the Westcoast Transmission 
Company are well on their way to proving all the 
reserves which either the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners or the U.S. Federal Power Commission 
should want. It will be very strange if they do not 
get the necessary permits to build their line down 
to Vancouver and the Pacific Northwestern states. 

From the national Canadian point of view this 
pipeline makes every kind of sense. It helps to 
open up the most promising “frontier country” 
left in Canada. It supplies west-coast requirements 
without drawing anything from the reserves which 
will eventually be piped east; and it leaves Alberta 
with all the gas it can want in those more access- 
ible parts of the province which will be the first 
to be industrialized. The big question for the fu- 
ture is whether, when the time comes for the ex- 
port of gas from southern Alberta, it should go 
to the mid-Continent market in the U.S. or to the 
industrial areas of Ontario and Quebec. We have 
our own decided preference, but the problem is 
not yet immediate. 


Ahead of the Joneses 


STATISTICIAN in the Financial Post has 
+%& made the discovery that the three commonest 
names in Canada do not include Jones. Smith and 
Brown are at the top, as everybody would naturally 
expect, but Wilson and Taylor are quite substan- 
tially more common than Jones, which ranks fifth. 
The statistician’s figures are corroborated by, if 
indeed they were not actually drawn from, the 
Toronto telephone directory; and we ought to add 
that in that directory the Smiths head the list 
without any aid whatever from the Smyths, the 
Smythes, the Smithes (yes, there is one), the 
Schmidts, the Smits, or any other variants, and 
the Browns come second without any help from 
the Brownes. 

Our own theory about this unexpectedly poor 
showing on the part of the Joneses is that they are 
being worn out. For a generation or more every- 
body else has been busy trying to keep up with the 
Joneses, and the Joneses must of course have been 
equally busy trying to keep in the lead. This is an 
exhausting business, and is the kind of thing that 
would lead to smaller families, early mortality and 
even emigration, though not to the United States 
where keeping up with the Joneses is even more 
prevalent than here. 

Without doing much statistical research our- 
selves we think that the Robinsons, the third mem- 
ber of the once famous trinity of Brown, Jones 
and Robinson, would come in sixth place. If the 
McDonaids and the Macdonalds would get together 
they could nose them out, but that of course is too 
much to expect or even to hope for. 


Combines Director 


prone the new Combines Act passed by Par- 
liament at the last session the office of Com- 
bines Commissioner, to which Mr. F. A. Mc- 
Gregor’s resignation brought national fame three 
years ago, will cease to be both prosecutor and 
judge in combines cases. The charge that he com- 
bined both functions under the old act arose from 
his responsibility not only to investigate alleged 
combines but also to make a report (which had to 
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be published) reaching conclusions on the evidence 
he had collected. Actually he never had the 
responsibility for launching prosecutions. His duty 
ended with the publication of his report; prosecu- 
tion remained in the discretion of the Government. 

Since Mr. McGregor’s resignation in 1949, the 
office has been held by Mr. T. D. Macdonald, a 
Nova Scotia lawyer of remarkable. capacity. Mr. 
Macdonald's functions will be cut in half by the 
new act. If, as is expected, he becomes the new 
Director of Investigation and Research, his busi- 
ness will be to investigate suspected combines and 
lay his evidence before the new three-man com- 
mission. Only the Commission will be empowered 
to decide whether to make a report which shall be 
published. 

Mr. Macdonald, characteristically, supports this 
new division of powers. He is the kind of canny 
Nova Scotian who is more interested in seeing that 
a job is done thoroughly and reliably than in who 
gets the glory or the power. His own career might 
well have given him grander ideas. He was 
Deputy Attorney-General of Nova Scotia at the 
age oi 32, spent most of the war overseas with the 
RCAF, came to Ottawa in 1949 as a senior counsel 
and Superintendent of Insurance in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and succeeded Mr. McGregor in 
the following year. He is still only 43. But he 
is not the sort of man to harbor ideas of grandeur. 
He is meticulous, painstaking and completely 
thorough. Whatever role he is destined to fill 


under the new act, the Canadian public can be 
sure that his job will be conscientiously done, and 
Canadian business will recognize that it is safe 
from any hasty conclusions. 


End of Ornamental Army 


bee FIRST day of July 1867 was marked by the 
firing of a feu-de-joie by the garrisons of Mont- 
real, Kingston, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- 
don and doubtless several other places in honor of 
what a contemporary journal called “Confederation 
Day ... the natal day of Confederate Canada.” 
None of the armed forces of Canada fired a feu-de- 
joie on the first day of July 85 years later. They 
had other and more important things to do. 

The disappearance of the ornamental side of 
military life is one of the saddest but most con- 
vincing proofs of the change in the character of the 
times that has taken place during the lifetime of 
this Dominion. In the middle of the 19th century 
the armed forces provided in Canada a great deal 
of the spectacular entertainment for which we now 
resort to the theatre, the cinema and the grand- 
stand shows of such institutions as the Canadian 
National Exhibition. The soldiery had plenty of 
time left over after studying the simple techniques 
of killing the enemy with the then available mech- 
anical devices, and were able in their spare mo- 
ments to practise many impressive manoeuvres 
which had no relation to the battlefield. The 
Changing of the Guard at Buckingham Palace, and 
the Musical Ride in Canada, seem to be among 
the few survivors of those happy days, and the 
Musical Ride may be on the way out. 

The techniques of modern warfare have become 
so enormously complicated that it takes the fight- 
ing man all his time to perfect his skill in whatever 
small specialty happens to be his particular assign- 
ment. We do not therefore ask him to entertain 
us with wholly useless accomplishments. The Ca- 
nadian soldiery who fired the feu-de-joie of 1867 
expected to meet no enemy more dangerous than 
the Métis of the North-West or the Fenians of New 
York State—troublesome fellows, all of them, but 
not a very serious threat to the Canadian Way otf 
Life. The Canadian soldiery of today have to pre- 
pare themselves to meet a possible enemy with all 
the resources of modern science at his disposal. 





O (New-style) Pioneers! 


HAT might develop into an odd confusion o! 

the past and present seems to be going on in 
Alberta these days. In the northern part of the 
Province—in the Battle River district about 400 
miles north of Edmonton—a new wave of home- 
steaders has moved in. In one day 120 applicants 
filed homesteads on 38,000 acres. Altogether the 
Provincial Government hopes to attract 500 
settlers to the Peace River territory, which includes 
Battle River. 

At the same time, the Southern Alberta 
Pioneers’ and Oldtimers’ Association is planning 
to construct a memorial in the Parkhill district 0! 
Calgary. The memorial is to be a log cabin with 
modern features such as stone trimming and pic- 
ture windows. It will be designed as a museum to 
house the relics, pictures and documents 0! 
Southern Alberta’s first citizens, and also as 
meeting place for members of the Association. 

These two events symbolize the juxtaposition 0! 
the past and the present that seems so much a part 
of the story of the Prairie Provinces. Scarcely has 
a sod been broken up in the Battle River district 
than the early settlers have passed into history and 
are enshrined by a Society pledged to keep their 
memory green. 
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EXPERTS DISAGREE 








by B. K. Sandwell 


S THERE a Canadian philos- 
[ons Should there be a Cana- 
a dian philosophy? If there is no 
| specifically Canadian philosophy, 
‘3 what is the favorite philosophy, of 
4 whatever origin and tendency, among 
3 Canadian philosophers? 
™ It seems a pity that these questions 
3 cannot very well be submitted to a 
sort of Gallup Poll of Canadian phil- 
osophers, which, however, would 
have to be conducted along British 
Columbia lines, with 
plenty of scope for sec- 
ond and third choices, if 
any accurate result is to 
"come from it. There is 
1 plenty of difference of 
9% opinion among the pro- 
fessional philosophers as 
to what is the favorite 
philosophy in Canada, 
and they get pretty bitter 
about it. 
: Professor George P. 
ee Grant of Dalhousie 
recently stirred up a hornets’ nest 
among them by his paper in the 
Massey “Royal Commission Studies”, 
and it is not impossible that this led 
to the subsequent publication of 
“Philosophy in Canada: a Sympos- 
"eB ium” (U. of T. Press, $1), contain- 
© ing contributions by four Canadian 
7 professors of philosophy; Anderson, 
> irving, Lodge and Allison H. John- 
WF son, and one formerly Canadian pro- 
fessor now at Yale, Professor Hen- 
del. They all disagree with Professor 
> Grant, and they do not by any means 
9 agree among themselves. 


ae ee 





M* ANDERSON takes strong excep- 
tion to Mr. Grant’s statement 
that “the chief schools of thought in 
Canada among energetic philosophers 
in the 1920’s and 1930's were prag- 
matism and positivism”, and both Irv- 
ing and Hendel suggest that U.S. 
philosophical *isms have had very lit- 
tle influence in this country. But Mr. 
Johnson is by no means so sure about 
pragmatism, and finds that that 
brand of thinking has had consider- 
able influence here in the persons of 
Gregory Vlastos, now himself in the 
United States, and W. C. Kierstead. 
Nobody seems at all concerned about 
the positivism which alarms Mr. 
Grant, and as a matter of fact it is 
doubtful whether there are many 
people in the world today who care 
© call themselves positivists, though 
here may be some followers of 
omte marching under another flag. 
It was not, however, Mr. Grant’s 
iews about the two P’s that stirred 
up the hornets’ nest; it was his gen- 
eral denunciation of the philosophy 
departments of the Canadian univer- 
Sities (other than Roman Catholic 
Dnes) for not doing their job, his 
rediting of other university depart- 
ents with most of the best current 
philosophical writing, his definition 
Df the task of philosophy as being 
‘the analysis of the traditions of our 









































A CANADIAN PHILOSOPHY? 


society and the judgment of those 
traditions against our varying intui- 
tions of the Perfection of God”, and 
finally his denunciation of “the 
dream of modern philosophy—that it 
might free itself from its traditional 
dependence upon the _ theological 
dogmas of faith”, a dream which he 
says Canadian philosophers have 
shared with the rest of the western 
world. 

In view of the well-known jea!ous- 
ies between university 
departments, it was 
probably the remark 
that the significant phil- 
osophical works of to- 
day in Canada “are not 
so much coming from 
the men in the philos- 
ophy departments prop- 
er as from men whose 
studies are in one of the 
specialized fields” that 
started the hornets buzz- 
ing. Mr. Grant cited the 
late Professor Cochrane and Profes- 
sors Frye, Woodhouse and Innis as 
proofs of his contention. Perhaps an- 
other jab at the nest was an expres- 
sion of regret at “one difficulty of 
having Englishmen as our leading 
teachers of philosophy”, the diffi- 
culty that they were “unable to trans- 
pose the vital issues of philosophy 
into sufficiently Canadian terms to 
make them of burning interest to 
young Canadians.” (The context, 
one hastens to add, makes it clear 
that “Englishmen” does not exclude 
Scots!) Mr. Grant, it seems fairly 
certain, would answer our Gallup 
Poll questions with: “There is no Ca- 
nadian philosophy. There should be 
one. The favorite philosophy of Ca- 
nadian philosophers (such as_ they 
are) is independent of theological 
dogmas and ought not to be.” 


M* GRANT is distressed to find that 
the content of the teaching in 
the Faculty of Arts at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, which 50 years ago was a 
Presbyterian institution, is now “al- 
most entirely secular”, and asks ap- 
prehensively: “If to be non-denom- 
inational means to be non-religious, 
is philosophy (as a general university 
subject) to be taught as a secular 
study?” Well, Mr. Hendel evidently 
thinks that it is. He tells us that there 
is a certain ground of community be- 
tween French Canada and British 
Canada: “The Catholic philosophy 
and the secular philosophy which we 
have been reviewing have in common 
an ideal of universalism. . . They 
transcend nationalism and concern 
themselves with humanity.” There is 
in Canada an implicit moral philos- 
ophy, and it is “the conception of 
those cardinal human values by 
which the community should live— 
justice, liberty, tolerance.” 
Philosophy, then, can be at the 
same time “secular” and “moral”. It 
should concern itself with cardinal 
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human values, not with  isolatable 
facts like the sciences. In so doing it 
is unlikely to get very far without 
running into those admittedly vary- 
ing but also admittedly not too wide- 
ly varying, “intuitions of God” with 
which Mr. Grant started, for in the 
total absence of God such things as 
justice, liberty and tolerance are very 
difficult of apprehension, and get 
themselves apprehended in very pe- 
culiar and misleading ways. This 












seems a somewhat different thing 
from explicitly tying itself up with 
any particular theology, and on that 
point some light is shed by the pa- 
per on Philosophy in French Canada 
in the Royal Commission book, writ- 
ten by Dean de Koninck of Laval. 


H: says that the Catholic philos- 
opher “cannot take a purely nega- 
tive attitude in regard to non-Catholic 
philosophies. He should on the con- 


trary, as advised by St. Augustine, 
profit by them to examine with great- 
er care our own positions, in order 
to grasp them more fully and to teach 
them with more application, so that 
every question raised by an adversary 
may become a means to our own en- 
lightenment.” There is no suggestion 
there that the conscientious study of 
any kind of philosophy is detrimental 
to faith—but the faith must be there 
to begin with. 
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capture the men responsible is one 
of the reasons given for Mackenzie's 
defeat at the next election. 

But the bitterest clash of all came 
when Louis Riel, who had executed 
the Orangeman Thomas Scott during 
the Red River Rebellion, was sen- 
tenced to hang after the Northwest 
Rebellion. Orangemen led the de. 
mand for his execution and were 
largely responsible for creating the 
situation that has since led to French 
Canadians being predominantly Lib- 
eral. 

Orange effectiveness in Ontario 
politics ended when the United Farm- 
ers of Ontario in 1919 broke through 
party lines to form a Farmer's Gov- 
ernment. The Orange lodge had been 
a social as well as political force in 
rural Ontario. The new UFO clubs 
provided a more effective social, as 
well as political and economic, out- 
let. The Orange lodges have never 
regained their power in the Ontario 
countryside. 


N TORONTO the Orange order tra- 
ditionally dominated the City Hall. 


cil 


A long line of Protestant mayors 3 


were all Orangemen; all participated 
in the July Twelfth Walk. To be in- 
cluded in the Orange slate just about 
meant election. A candidate taken up 
by the Orangemen and also by The 


Evening Telegram could ignore all the © 


other newspapers. Anyone with civic 


ambitions first of all joined the order. | 


And then the change came. The 
Orange order and The _ Telegram 
seemed to decline together. Alder- 
men found it did not help to be an 
Orangeman. If they were already 
members, they ceased to work at it 
They wore a badge on July 12 and 
forgot about the order the rest of the 
year. 

Finally The Telegram changed 
owners and the once militant Orange 
daily not only called for a Canadian 
envoy to the Vatican but also started 
to run a weekly column by Cardinal 
McGuigan. ; 

A check of six aldermen this week 
revealed that not one of them knew 
whether the Orange order still issues 
a slate of preferred candidates just 
before the annual Toronto election 
What’s more, they did not seem to 
care. 

The fife-and-drum boys still march. 
The Orange Young Britons still wear 
their ribbons. King Billy on his white 
horse marshals the parade. The huge 
war drums imported from Ulster stil 
boom. But it is now a quaint spectacle 
It has lost its political significance 
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HE BELIEF seems to be prevalent that if the 
calamity of another general war should ever 
come, enemy bombers would at once start 
























ov. Jmmgmeking deep and devastating penetrations into the 
on Ee pmelands of our Western nations, and our bomb- 

in , similarly, into the homelands of our enemies, 
aa ether or not an air defence system barred the 
~ ay. I want to destroy this illusion, because illu- 

ih pn is really what it amounts to. 

vale A few years ago we did think for a while that 


e performance of our Western bombers was so 
gh relative to the performance of our potential 
Dviet enemy’s fighters, that if the need ever came, 
p might reach his vital homeland targets straight- 


oi ay with unescorted bombers. But production by 
all. ssia of so many high performance fighters so 
paso ch sooner than had been expected, and a similar 
ted hievement in the production of radar is rapidly 
* solving that hope. 

out The outlook wou!ld now be for need to destroy 
? r fighter defence before we could reach her 
The Dmeland vitals consistently with the airborne 
the struction which, when it does reach home, can 
ivic pund mortally so quickly. It is exactly the same 
der. regard to an air invasion of North America. 
The I recall seeing in a magazine article some months 
ram © an estimate by the civilian author that the 
der- curate dropping of somewhere around a hun- 
an ed atomic bombs on strategically selected North 
ad\ erican targets would certainly knock out the 
it rsenal of democracy”, especially if they were 
and ploded within a period of three to four months. 
the 


MAKE NO COMMENT on how accurate I think 
this estimate is of the number of bombs needed 


ged 
knock out North America; but even if it were 


nge 












lian irly wide of the mark it still serves to give an 
ted ea of how few bombs some students of this 
inal estion consider might be necessary. 

A study of the history of the strategic air offen- 
eek e against Germany in the last war shows that 
1e8 e majority of the damage which caused Germany 
ues be labelled as “mortally wounded” by January, 
iust 945, occurred within a period of about only four 
on onths, dating from the previous September. Since 
to en, the introduction of the atomic bomb has so 

ised the destructive load-carrying potential of 
ch frategic bombers that, in some respects, a dozen 
ze ategic bombers today would be the equivalent 
i many thousands in September, 1944. 

- But what I have said so far about the potential 
ust Sruptive powers of a strategic air offensive is 
= hly a part of the story. It is necessary also to look 


the limitations imposed on a strategic air offen- 
e in the face of a well-organized strategic air 
fensive. 

The history of the German air experience in the 
st war shows quite conclusively that real air 
fence is possible. Though the speeds, ceilings, 
nges and armaments of both fighters and bombers 
ve since increased substantially, and have been 
companied by roughly corresponding increases 
range, heights, discrimination and reliability in 
ound and airborne radars, the basic principles 





















1R COMMODORE CLARE ANNIS is at present 
cial assistant to the Chief of Air Staff, RCAF, 
gaged in preparing a study of air power. 








A Real Air Defence Is Possible 


Lessons that the RCAF has learned from the Luftwaffe’s 


mistakes hold out real hope of defence of this continent 


by Air Commodore C. L. Annis 


of strategic air warfare and the conclusions to 
be drawn for the future have not changed at all. 

The problem for the bomber offensive has al- 
ways been how to reach its target without suffer- 
ing such losses that ability to sustain the offensive 
is sacrificed. In certain cases, if enough of the 
desired targets could be destroyed further need 
of the bomber would disappear, and all could be 
sacrificed in the process. Such_a case would occur 
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if one nation were trying to defeat another with 
one quick knockout punch. The attempt would be 
practical only if the aggressor became quite power- 
ful in the attack and the victim remained relatively 
unprepared. 


P THOSE CONDITIONS, the possibilities of success 
could be much greater and quicker in the doing 
than most people seem willing to believe. But 
under circumstances in which both belligerents 
were in approximately the same state of prepared- 
ness, the problem for the bomber reverts to an 
ability to sustain his attack. 

In the last war, it was agreed that a loss rate 
above 10 per cent would make this impossible. 
Although the 10 per cent figure was more or less 
an arbitrary one, I am inclined to believe it was 
rather on the high side, by two to four per cent. 
I think the same figures would apply today. 

In the interval since the last war the number 
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of man-hours required to build a heavy jet 
bomber has roughly doubled, being now in the 
order of two and three-quarter million man-hours 
per aircraft. The electronic equipment installed in 
one of today’s heavy bombers alone costs almost 
as much as did an entire B-29 bomber back in 
1945. Thus, the loss of ten such bombers in a 
single raid would mean 30 million man-hours just 
to replace the aircraft, or the product of 30,000 


aircraft and electronic workers for 25 normal 
weeks. 


_— IS ONLY One aspect. It is most uneco- 
nomical to operate these $3,500,000 aeroplanes 
in peace and even more so in war with anything 
but the most highly trained aircrews. The Strategic 
Air Command in the United States has aircrews 
which have been operating together as units for 
years; and all the principal crew members in these 
bombers have thousands of hours of flying time 
in their log books. Losses of more than a few per 
cent of these crews on bombing raids just could 
not be endured for long. 

On top of that there is the problem of losses in 
atomic bombs through attrition en route to their 
targets. These too would represent a huge drain on 
national man-hours, as well as on the relatively 
limited stockpiles. From these few factors it will 
be recognized that the strategic air attack has 
severe limits on the losses it can endure if it is to 
be sustained. Or, looked at the other way, a large 
stockpile of high-performance heavy bombers and 
highly-trained aircrew, as well as of atomic bombs, 
is necessary to effectively deter aggression. 


_ CONCLUSION, from a study of the German 
experience in air defence in the last war, that 
real air defence against strategic air attack is pos- 
sible, comes not so much from what she did as 
from what she did not do. It is apparent now that 
in fighting her air war, Germany did just about 
everything wrong. 

One striking example occurred at Dunkirk, in 
June, 1940. While our defeated troops were col- 
lected on the beaches awaiting evacuation by sea 
back to England, the RAF was ordered to put a 
continuous fighter cap over them. With a total of 
only about 25 fighter squadrons available, the RAF 
was able to keep not more than one or two squad- 
rons on the cap at a time. Although the German 
had a heavy superiority in the number of fighters 
at his disposal to attack what amounted to the 
entire fighter defences of Great Britain presented 
to him over Dunkirk at not more than two squad- 
rons at a time, he failed even to recognize the 
Royal Air Force as a worthwhile target to destroy. 
Instead, he chose to ignore the RAF and to attack 
the British troops on the beaches. 

This failure to recognize the RAF Fighter Com- 
mand as a major target for destruction, and espe- 
cially not even to recognize it when it was in 
such a perilous situation, fastened in the static 
position of acting as a fighter cap, was an accurate 
advance index of how little the German under- 
stood the principles of strategic air war. 

Another mistake became apparent when the 
German set out to attack Britain from the air 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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ur Churches Need Ministers 


Only a drastic change of attitude towards the ministry on the part of churchgoers 


will allow Canadian churches to meet the challenge of new and growing urban areas 


shortage of manpower that affects all religi- 

ous denominations in almost every part of 
the country. There just aren’t enough ordained 
ministers to go round. 

A secondary problem is that of rural depopula- 
tion. Younger churchgoers are moving to suburban 
areas, Which means that new churches must be built 
on the fringes of towns and cities, and ministers 
provided for them. Consequences are that rural 
areas are closing out their churches, and provision 
must be made for the spiritual needs of those 
remaining. 

The reason the shortage hasn’t become more 
apparent to the average churchgoer is that churches 
have so far, in one way and another, coped with 
the problem. 

The shortage can be traced right back to World 
War II, when it was difficult to secure a sufficient 
number of young men to train for the ministry. 


(Crores « churches are faced with a serious 


Physically fit high school graduates who might 


normally have studied for the ministry were liable 
for military service, and their long training period 
was delayed. Now most training colleges are ex- 
periencing a mild boom, with greater than average 
numbers attending. 

Although several small churches in the rural 
areas have closed, it has not been because of the 
shortage of ministers. Pastors have doubled up in 
areas where there is still a congregation to serve, 
and lay preachers have been pressed into service 
in some sections. However, ministers are normally 
more attracted to suburban pastorates, as they often 
offer better educational facilities for their children, 
and a chance to do effective work in new churches. 

In some cases, the closing of country churches 
has aroused determined opposition. An Anglican 
clergyman told the synod of his diocese recently, 
“No part of the church is more important than the 
country churches. If we are to close any of our 
country parishes. we will consequently be closing 
our city churches.” 

He also spoke out against the practice of putting 
young ministers in rural charges for seasoning, or 
older ministers to serve out their years in country 
churches. “It is a man-sized job in the rural areas,” 
he said, “and our best men are none too good for 
it.” 

In spite of this viewpoint, many denominations 
have had to resort to pressing retired ministers back 
into service, or asking ministers to delav_ their 
retirement. This is a stop-gap measure at best. 

Most denominations find that they are ordaining 
about as many ministers each year as they are 
retiring. The conditions varies from year to vear. 
But with church attendance in many cases the 
highest it has been in 30 years, this isn’t enough. 
The full seminaries and religious training colleges 
are a welcome sign, but with the present high 
demand for ministers to go to new urban churches, 
even more young men must be attracted to the 
ministry. 

Salaries don’t rate as an attraction. Scales vary 
from one denomination to another, from $1,800 
to $2,600 minimum, plus rent-free parsonage and 
travelling expenses, in most denominations. Some 
leave it up to the individual church to fix their 


by Hal Tracey 


pastor’s salary. But any young man with the quali- 
fications it takes to be a good minister could make 
more than that in industry, by far. Many denomi- 
nations are trying to have the guaranteed minimum 
salary level raised. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada needs about 
115 more ministers. They have managed by using 
lay ministers, or catechists, as they call them, and 
also deaconesses; by doubling up, and even by using 
elders in some cases where there is no minister. 

They have imported ministers from Great Brit- 
ain, as have other denominations, but this is no 
innovation. “For years,” said a spokesman, “the 
old country has been a steady source of supply for 
the Canadian ministry.” 

A big stumbling-block in finding recruits for the 
ministry in almost all denominations is the home 
attitude towards the church. Some parents have 
even fought against their sons entering the ministry, 
and done everything in their power to prevent it. 

“One father came all the way from Western 
Canada to Toronto to try to dissuade his son from 
entering the ministry,” a Presbyterian minister said. 
“Unless that attitude changes, and the church 
comes to mean something more than an organiza- 
tion for which the family sets aside a quarter a 
week, recruitment for the ministry will be slow.” 

The Presbyterian Church has given impetus to its 
recruitment for the ministry by excusing veterans 
a one-year service period in the home missions field, 
to which other candidates are subject, although 
some have volunteered for such service, anyway. 
Courses held overseas in Italy and England during 
and after the war have produced ministerial can- 
didates from among the veterans. 

The Presbyterians find that church attendance is 
higher than it has been since about 1923 and the 
advent of radio. It picked up during the war, and 
surprisingly, has taken a spurt since. 


a” DENOMINATIONS suffered with the advent of 
radio, and the depression following. During 
the lean years, a standard excuse for not attending 
church was, “I won’t come if I haven’t got decent 
clothes, and at least a nickel to put in the collection 
plate.” 

The United Church faces a shortage of 125 
ministers this year. It is about breaking even on 
retirement of ministers and ordination of candi- 
dates. Extensive use is being made of lay supply 
ministers, with 51 in service, mostly in rural areas, 
and about 50 students who serve as summer sup- 
plies. This has had the effect of preventing closing 
of rural churches because of the shortage of min- 
isters. Supply preachers are licensed to administer 
the Sacraments, if on remote pastoral charges. 

Fifty-two ministers are needed to take charge of 
churches recently built in urban areas. The United 
Church, too, faces the continuing problem of the 
greater tendency for ministers to move from rural 
to city areas as more churches are built in the 
suburbs. 

The Church of England, it is understood, has 


solved the rural depopulation problem for the pres. 
ent by joining together several rural parishes. s0 
that the clergyman spends more time on the road 
ministering to approximately the same number of 
people. But it takes all the ministers who can be 
spared by this doubling up to look after the new 
suburban areas of development. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a shortage of 
clergy, but on the other hand, “the seminaries are 
very full, and it seems that the number of those 
offering themselves for the priesthood is increasing, 
rather than decreasing.” 

In some sections at least, the Roman Catholic 
Church has decreased the training period slightly. 
This can be done where there is a highly organized 
central authority capable of supervising closely the 
activities of men in the field, but is not a general 
solution to their problem of turning out more 
ministers, say Protestant clergymen. 


a BAPTISTS have a projected shortage of 
pastors to the number of 20 at the end of this 
year. Since 1946, 30 ministers have been ordained, 
while only 11 have retired. No lay preachers are 
being used as pastors, but a few are serving as 
supply preachers. About a dozen small churches 
have closed because of rural depopulation, but 
none because of the shortage of ministers. 

An encouraging note from the Maritimes is that 
there are 70 students in preparation for the min- 
istry, an above average number. About six men 


have been brought over from Great Britain since 7 


the war. 


Ontario and Quebec Baptists say they have a 7 


shortage in their Convention of about 12 ministers, | 


out of a total requirement of about 300. At present. : 


clergymen are retiring faster than new candidates 
are being ordained. 

Rural depopulation meant the closing of five 
churches during the last three or four years, but 
members now attend town churches. In Ontario 
alone 27 or 28 new causes have been organized, 
and there are “at least a dozen more clamoring for 
attention now.” A reversal of the usual trend is 
that some ministers have been imported from the 
U.S. Others have come from Britain and other 
parts of Canada, but in the latter case only those 
who want to move to Ontario or Quebec. 

Baptists in the west of Canada report that the\ 
are well off, producing students at a rate that is 
“two to one greater than central and eastern parts 

. On a per capita basis.” Eight fully-trained min- 
isters are ready for ordination this summer, and 
two more will be available later in the year. 

Ministers are not retiring, “for so far they have 
not been able to do so financially, due mainly to 
an inadequate pension plan.” The rapid growth o! 
the urban areas and the “very real need of exten- 
sion in residential areas” is still the main problem 
in the west. 

So long as Canadian cities and towns keep of 
expanding, the problem will continue, and increase 
in difficulty. Somehow, the churches must find 4 
way to recruit more young men for the ministry. 
if they are to meet successfully one of the greatest 


challenges that has ever faced them in the histor 4 


of this country. 
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QUALIZING influence of Canadian democracy has stressed the ability to create, opened the way to rea- 
ization of talents. Pioneer spirit is displayed by this Okanagan district couple building their home. 


No Class in Canada? 


In this country, it’s “what can you do?” 
and not “what's your family background?” 


by Arthur Lower 


\\ HIFFS of the stratified European society 
can be caught in Newfoundland, and also, 
within Nova Scotia, in Halifax. They grad- 
wally disappear as you go west, only to reappear 
again as desert mirages amid the sage brush and 
fruit ranches of the Okanagan, or in corners of the 
‘ancouver Island forest. Elsewhere, all is North 
American democracy. That means plenty of dif- 
erence in wealth and education, plenty of differ- 
ence in manners, but everywhere a sense of equal- 
ity sticking out, dominating, moulding everybody 
© it, maintaining the career open to the talents, 
brushing aside any claims based on mere family, 
ever, indeed, displaying interest in family, ever, 
rather, asking “What can you do?” 

There was a day in Canada when a strong aristo- 
ratic hue was visible, when most schools above 
‘his is the third article by Professor A. R. M. 
ower of Queen’s University on “Are There Cana- 
dians?”’ 


the elementary catered to “the sons of gentlemen”, 
when old-country half-pay officers and their Cana- 
dian opposite numbers were to be found in every 
community. That day was followed by the gen- 
eration when native sons began to be given knight- 
hoods and even peerages. This was a sight too 
horrible to contemplate and so, at the end of World 
War I, it was stopped. Since then democracy has 
forged ahead. 

But maybe we are in for a new aristocracy in 
Canada. There are great disparities of wealth, and 
the nouveau riche, the ancestor of aristocracy, is 
to be found in all our big cities. Success stories 
rockets up, sticks down, dollar sign on everything, 
wives included—form an American pattern rather 
than a Canadian, but they may suggest the kind of 
class structure we are going to get as our society 
grows more complex. Will our wealthy people 
be just playboys, or responsible and public-spirited? 
It is hard to predict. There are both kinds in the 
U.S. There have been and are both kinds here. 
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Neither type is popular and there seems little like- 
lihood of either coming to form an “upper class” 
in the old world sense. 


We are, as a matter ef fact, about as middle 
class a people as well could be imagined. Now, 
the middle class everywhere is the salt of the earth. 
Its members are trying to get somewhere. Their 
pre-occupation with earning a living, improving 
their position, educating their children, providing 
for their old age, makes them immune to most of 
the picturesque vices of the race; they necessarily 
believe in and practise a code of application, in- 
dustry, thrift, and honest, if narrow, morality. 
Most members of the middle class cannot afford 
to get drunk, they cannot afford to swindle their 
fellows: their good name is everything to them. 
They know that in their case the best recipe for 
life is honest toil. This is Puritanism, the reader 
says. Of course it is. Puritanism of this type, to- 
day not overly concerned with man’s hereafter, but 
very much concerned with his present well-being, 
is the characteristic expression of Canadian life: 
nine out of ten of us are “Puritans.” And nine 
out of ten of us Puritans are pretty humdrum, nar- 
row Puritans, too. 


One of the unsuspected end-products of Puritan- 
ism is paganism. What do you do when, as a well- 
behaved, earnest citizen, you have made your pile? 
You, yourself, may remain unchanged, but your 
children may begin to kick up their heels. Your 
grandchildren may blow it in, casting aside all the 
old familiar inhibitions: this is the point at which 
wife-swapping and other such little antics often 
come in. This is paganism. Again, thanks to our 
relative poverty, it is not as common as in the US. 


We BECOMES Of those that get left behind in 
the race? They get discouraged, drift down- 
ward and may on occasion be found hitting their 
wives over the head with empty bottles—the fami- 
liar hopeless product of slum life. This, too, is 
paganism. Many more Canadian wives get hit over 
the head these days than used to be the case, though 
poverty is less common. The sense of failure, how- 
ever, is comparative, and probably it is basically a 
sense of failure which causes drinking bouts and 
the bottle-slugging that often accompanies them. 

We have to take such things in our stride, I sup- 
pose. The welfare state will prevent many a per- 
son slipping over the edge but it won’t prevent all, 
and it won’t affect those that slip over the edge 
up at the top. We have passed our rural simplicity 
and are in for all the complexity, all the ugliness, 
as well as the advantages, that mark societies be- 
coming mature. 

We are, as a matter of fact, at the awkward age 
—neither children nor grown up. There is ex- 
ceedingly little really mature sophistication in Can- 
ada, as even Americans remark, but there is a good 
deal of pseudo-maturity—the kind of maturity 
that consists in using the four letter words too fre- 
quently, or talking “tough” with a cigarette hang- 
ing out of the corner of the lips. This phase will 
probably pass; it is adolescent. Depending on 
whether we realize ourselves as Canadians or 
simply become a northward extension of the U.S., 
it may be replaced by something more impressive, 
some of the balance and dignity of the adult. If 
we remain merely a cultural hinterland of the U.S., 
we shall of course never cut a respectable figure in 
the world of the grown up. Canadians will simply 
be amusing, provincial types, fit subjects for the 
tolerant humour of the metropolitan press, as awk- 
ward Highlanders are in London. 


So our future depends on our becoming mature 
and attaining a genuine sophistication, not a mere 
silly “toughness” or “up-to-dateness”: it depends 
on our becoming civilized. 

Are we not civilized now, then, I hear someone 
ask. I admit we no longer take scalps. But 
up to the present we have lived in a simple, imita- 
tive society, one without much distinction. Can 
people in such an environment—people in gen- 
eral, I mean, not the exceptions—really be called 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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A Canadian Director 


Shows Hollywood How 


Mark Robson has carved his own niche in movies 


and boosted more than one actor toward stardom 


by Robert Willett 


motion pictures, in terms of actors and writ- 

ers, has always been conspicuous. However, 
the most compelling C Canadian influence yet felt by 
the U.S. film industry is that of mild- ‘mannered 
Mark Robson, a director whose ability to turn 
out top-notch pictures, regardless of cast or cost, 
has been recognized and is respected by every 
studio in Hollywood. 

The Montreal-born moviemaker is now some- 
where in the vicinity of the islands of Tonga, in the 
South Pacific. When this article was written he had 
just completed plans for the most ambitious movie 
project he has ever undertaken—the Technicolor 
filming, in its actual locale, of the “Mister Morgan” 
episode of James Michener’s South Sea saga, 
“Return to Paradise”. In two months of pre-produc- 
tion preparations his intinerary included islands of 
the Samoa, Tahiti, Society, Cook and Fiji groups. 
With him went movie and still cameras, a tape 
recorder. 

Mark Robson told me: “This preliminary excur- 
sion was absolutely necessary to make possible the 
kind of movie I have in mind. You see, in addi- 
tion to our star, Gary Cooper, we're using only 
two professionals in the cast. Four of the most 


(Croton pi CONTRIBUTION to American 


ROBERT WILLETT is movie correspondent for 
The Vancouver Sun. 


important parts and all of the smaller ones will be 
played by native Polynesians. Besides lining up 
locations, I interviewed and tested some four 
hundred of what I call ‘real’ characters—non-actors 
who can act.” 

His deft directing, coupled with this philosophy, 
brought stardom to Kirk Douglas in “Champion” 
three years ago and is more than ever apparent 
in the current “Bright Victory”. Its star, Arthur 
Kennedy, was a highly rated Academy Award 
nominee for best actor of 1951. 

“Champion”, through authentic action against 
believable backgrounds, set a new high in reel 
realism and firmly established the careers of Ruth 
Roman, Arthur Kennedy and Marilyn Maxwell, 
as well as Douglas. Comments Kirk: “It’s pretty 
obvious how much Mark Robson contributed to 
my success. Although I made nine pictures before 
‘Champion’, most people think it was my first.” 

“Bright Victory”, the most genuine movie yet 
made in Hollywood, is based on the true story 
of a blind veteran as told in the best-seller, “Lights 
Out”. It is alive with authenticity from beginning 
to end, largely because Kennedy portrayed the 
veteran with the aid of dyed contact lenses which 
actually blinded him. He returned to the film 
capital from the Pennsylvania locations of the 
picture with bruises, lacerations, sprains and a 
deep respect for both the fortitude of the blind 


CHAT with Dorothy McGuire shows easy but efficient manner that makes Robson liked by screen stars. 
—RKO Photos 
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ROBSON, centre, looks on as Arthur Kennedy is 
fitted with contact lenses for ‘‘Bright Victory”’ role. 


and the perceptive faculty of Mark Robson. 

In going through regular rehabilitation courses 
(practically an unheard-of moviemaking proce- 
dure) Kennedy had worked with several totally 
blind veterans. The manner in which they relived 
some of their past experiences at the army hos- 
vital where much of the movie was made added 
authentic atmosphere to this documentary-type 
picture. Typical Robson touches were the real 
bank clerk and the cigar-counter girl in the film 
who was also one in real life. 


peso the premiére of “Bright Victory”, 
critic Lowell Redelings, writing in the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News, made this observation: “The 
Universal-International production is certainly one 
of the year’s best-directed films—one certain to 
make every ‘10 Best’ list. Mark Robson’s directior 
is a brilliant and skilful achievement, certain to be 
nominated for an Academy Award. ‘Bright Vic- 
tory’ is a film, first and foremost, for adult audi- 
ences, but of general interest, also, to movie- 
makers not averse to mental stimulation.” 

Mark missed being nominated for his direction 
of this important picture and was disappointed 
when Arthur Kennedy, whom he considers “one 
of the greatest young actors we have ever had’, 
lost out to Humphrey Bogart. Like many others, in 
the film capital and elsewhere, he had figured that 
Arthur couldn’t fail to win. 

Robson feels that he has been successful with 
new players, generally, because they have not been 
spoiled by the clichés of acting. In addition to the 
“Champion” quartet, fast-climbing Frank Love- 
joy, Kim Hunter and Vanessa Brown have al! 
benefited from his direction of their early efforts 
The discerning director was recently named one 
of the four judges to select this year’s winner 
of a scholarship at the famous Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse. Others on the panel are Dore 
Schary, James Stewart and Barbara Stanwych. 

If there is a secret of Mark’s signal success. 
it is probably his penchant for “people pla: ing 
themselves.” He prefers players who look |ike 
people you pass on the street, believes that acior 
shouldn’t look like actors. 

“My appreciation of the real thing began te 
develop in Montreal, when I was fourteen,” he 
reveals. “With two other boys, I went skiing and 
got lost. After wandering around in a circle for 
hours, we found a telephone line leading 
fire ranger’s station. In that time, however, We 
realized that the business of being lost was much 
different to what we had previously imagined. ! 
think that audiences appreciate a movie when theft 7 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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MANY-SPLENDOURED THING — by Han 
Suyin—Clarke, Irwin—$3.25. 


AN SUYIN, the author of this 
moving book, is a Chinese 
woman. Born in Peking, she 
s educated at a Chinese University 
d then toured Europe for two years. 
1938 she returned to China with 
r husband and lived in the interior 
ring the Sino-Japanese war, where 
e wrote her first novel, “Destination 
hungking,” in collaboration with an 
erican woman missionary. It pre- 
ted a vivid picture of Free China, 
the sufferings of the Chinese people 
d of life in the old feudal provinces 
Western China. In its last chapter 
an Suyin foreshadowed prophetical- 
the coming struggle between the 
inese Nationalists and Communists. 
At the end of the war fate took her 
ck to England. There, after the 
ath of her husband—killed in the 
il war now raging in earnest in 
hina — she finished her medical 
udies and qualified with honors at 
pndon University. At the same time 
e supported herself and her child by 
pplementing her scholarship with 
e income from a job. She could not, 
Dwever, stay long away from her 
wn people, and soon left England 
Bain to plunge into the turmoil of 
Dntemporary Asia. 
“A Many-Splendoured Thing” is a 


SMovel about that postwar Asia, shaken 


‘om end to end by stupendous, revo- 
Btionary changes. Future historians 
ill regard this mid-twentieth century 
pheaval in the largest and most pop- 
ous continent on earth as one of 
heir grandest themes; and they will 

doubt be able to assess it with the 
fool judgment of 
hen observing great 

ents in retrospect. 

For us who live 
h the middle of the 
arthquake it is more 
ifficult to appreciate 
ispassionately a n d 
Kactly its  signifi- 
ance. Many petty 
nd ludicrous preju- 
ices on the part 
ither of those who 
egard the whole up- 
eaval as unneces- 
ary, and who long 
or “the good oid 
ays” in Asia, or 
Ise of those who so 
espise those days that they wish the 
ew Asia to make a complete break 
ith them and so to become entirely 
prooted from its own historical past, 

e apt to blur clear vision. Yet the 
undamental explanation of what is 
appening is simple. 

The Feudalism which gradually, 
ver centuries, disappeared from the 
Western world as a result of “modern” 

aterial progress and intellectual evo- 
ition persisted virtually unaltered 
Vverywhere in Asia until the other day. 


HAN SUYIN 


Then Western practices and notions 
began to invade the East, following in 
the wake of the enterprising European 
traders, soldiers, administrators and 
missionaries who, by their superior 
material power, established them- 
selves as rulers in large parts of Asia. 
Now these ideas have germinated; and 
a process which occurred gradually 
over a long period in Europe is being 
attempted with revolutionary haste in 
Asia. Feudalism is being swept away; 
and incidentally the “Western Im- 
perialism” which was either the last 
phase of the old feudalism or the first 
phase of the new liberalism—accord- 
ing to which way you look at it—is 
being swept away too. 

That historic transformation is 
common to almost every country in 
Asia, although it takes different shapes 
in different countries and produces at 
present such varying regimes as 
Nehru’s in India, Mao Tse Tung’s in 
China, Soekarno’s in Indonesia and 
others elsewhere. At the moment the 
great change is only in process of 
occurring. Its pace varies from place 
to place. 


HE story of “A Many-Splendoured 

Thing” is set in two lands, one 
small and the other vast, which— 
though they lie side by side as close 
physical neighbors — are at the op- 
posite extremities in this political pro- 
cess of change; first in Hong Kong, 
which is a little-altered relic of “West- 
ern Imperialism”, with its good points 
and its bad; and then in China, where 
a full-blooded Communist society is 
now being rapidly established. One 
need only refer in passing to the fact 
that this new China is 
in danger of falling 
under a later Imper- 
ialism far more sin- 
ister than that of the 
liberalizing West— 
the harsh Russian 
tyranny which is the 
same cruel, reaction- 
ary influence whether 
it masquerades under 
the crown of a Tsar 
or the cap of a Com- 
missar. 

A vivid feature of 
Han Suyin’s novel is 
the contrast in her 
brilliant pictures of 
Hong Kong and China. 
These two clashing settings make dra- 
matic back-scenes for the stage on 
which her actors play their parts. In 
their conduct her characters—the 
Christian missionaries and old-school 
Chinese refugees from China, the en- 
thusiastic young Chinese Communists 
and serene, imperturbable non-Com- 
munist elders inside China, the for- 
eign observers of various types in 
Hong Kong and, above all, the Eura- 
sian heroine, Suyin, and her English 
lover, Mark—represent other clashes 


—Studio Briggs 
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Change of Heart for the West 


by Malcolm MacDonald 


—Horace Bristol, Camera Press 


COMMISSIONER-GENERAL MACDONALD AT SINGAPORE 


which disturb Asia today. These con- 
flicts are the stuff of contemporary 
human history, and must be under- 
stood sympathetically by people in 
the West and the East alike if a world 
disaster is to be avoided. 

Han Suyin describes them with deep 
intuition. They intrude constantly like 
a full orchestral accompaniment to the 
duet of Suyin’s and Mark’s intense 
and gracious, troubled but harmon- 
ious, ill-fated and yet triumphant 
love affair. 

One conflict which Han Suyin de- 
scribes is the internal one being waged 
in the hearts and minds of many 
intelligent Chinese, between their pas- 
sionate, elemental desire to be asso- 
ciated with their own people, “right 
or wrong”, and their distaste for the 
excesses of the Communist Revolu- 
tion; between their sympathy for the 
generous impulses which have prompt- 
ed that Revolution, and their recogni- 
tion of the intolerant cruelties which 
it has introduced; between their love 
for a multitude of their young fellow- 
countrymen who in China are devot- 
ing their enthusiasm to try to create a 
reformed and revitalized Chinese na- 
tion, and their doubt, to say the least, 
about the Chinese leaders who seem 
to be organizing mass misguidance of 
that enthusiasm; between their ap- 
proval of the liberation from old 
bonds which the Communists have 
RT. HON. MALCOLM MacDON- 
ALD is Commissioner-General for the 
United Kingdom in South-East Asia 
and a former High Commissioner to 
Canada. He is “Canadian” by mar- 
riage and by his previous writing; two 
well-remembered books deriving from 
his stay in this country are “The Birds 
of Brewery Creek” and “Down 
North.” 


achieved for scores of millions of 
Chinese, and alarm that these same 
Communists now proceed to bind 
with new chains those whom they 
have freed from the old. 

Although the girl Suyin is a Eura- 
sian she is mostly Chinese, and 
her reactions to events in China and 
to foreign criticism must be typical of 
countless educated Chinese both in- 
side and outside China. Parts of her 
feel a compelling urge to return to 
China, to help her people in their 
struggle; but other parts bid her stay 
away, sympathetic yet aloof in Hong 
Kong, watching events from that 
semi-detached observation tower. 


HE ACCOUNT running through this 

book of her thoughts and feelings 
is of profound importance; for by 
reading it we foreigners understand 
better the motives which have led so 
many good, non-Communist Chinese 
to stay in China and associate them- 
selves with the Communist effort. 
Such understanding will help when 
the time comes—as come it surely 
must — for reconciliation between 
China and the West. Although many 
of the individual Chinese concerned 
will then be dead—murdered by their 
Communist masters — large numbers 
still alive will probably retain a similar 
frame of mind. 

Another conflict hovering perpet- 
ually over the episodes of “A Many- 
Splendoured Thing” is that between 
the white races of the West and the 
colored races of the East. No doubt 
various circumstances contribute to 
the unhappy antipathy which plays 
such a dominant part in Asian politics 
today, and which bedevils good re- 
lations between the peoples of the 
Occident and the Orient; but the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Canadians Own More of Canada 


Americans are investing millions here; is it too much of a good thing? 








Ottawa thinks not, and at any rate, our share in the country is growing 


capital in certain sectors of the Canadian 

economy is the cause of a good deal of half- 
suppressed uneasiness in many Canadians. If there 
were any significant Communist party in Canada, 
it would no doubt try to make something of the 
same cry it exploits in France and Italy—the cry 
that “U.S. capitalist imperialism” is taking over the 
country. 

As it is, all we hear—that is, those of us who 
don’t read the Canadian Tribune—are official 
statements that one of the cleverest things the 
Government has done is to create a climate which 
attracts U.S. capital. The Government statements 
don’t allay the uneasiness where it is felt; and they 
may aggravate it. There is a slight suggestion that 
it is not quite respectable to question the present 
scale of U.S. investment here; and if it is not re- 
spectable it is much more likely to turn hostile. 

An attempt is here made to bring together some 
of the available information about U.S. investment 
in Canada, and to try to put it into perspective. It 
is a field where statistics are tricky, and the ar- 
rangement of statistics can be very misleading un- 
less the categories are closely defined. But certain 
broad conclusions go some way towards clarifying 
the relative rele of foreign money in the present 
phase of Canadian development. 

It is easy to paint a picture of American domin- 
ance, particularly in certain key fields which are 
among Canada’s most productive such as oil and 
iron-ore and base metals. This picture is sharpened 
also by the relatively small flow of investment from 
other countries. In 1939 British investments in 
Canada totalled nearly $2'2 billion, and U.S. 
were just over $4 billion. At the end of 1951 
British investments were valued at $154 billion, 
compared with U.S. investment of $7'4_ billion. 
(These are estimated book values.) New British 
money coming in for direct investment has, since 
1948, started to offset the liquidation of British 
assets which has been going on since the thirties; 
but last year’s inflow for direct investment in 
British-controlled businesses was only $28 million. 
The comparable figure for the U.S. was $259 
million. New British plants established since 1945 
number 47, compared with the U.S. 247. 

Of the new postwar plants employing more than 
ten people, Canadians themselves have started by 
far the largest number—1,211 out of 1,531. But 


Te GROWING dominance of United States 








TABLE | 


Non-Resident Investment in Canadian Companies. 


(at the end of 1950). 


Total non-resident owned: 


U.K.-owned Total:— 
in Canadian-controlled companies: 
in U.K.-controlled companies: 
U.S.-owned Total:— 


in Canadian-controlled companies: 


in U.S.-controlled companies: 
(Source DBS) 


by Michael Barkway 


the average payroll of the Canadain plants is only 
36. American subsidiaries and affiliates number 
247, with an average payroll of 87. The U.K.- 
owned factories number only 47, but their average 
payroll is 224. 

One factory which helps to pull up the U.K. 
average is the big Avro Canada plant at Malton, in 
which the British Hawker-Siddeley Group is under- 
stood to have just over a half share. The first Ca- 
nadian plant to make a jet engine or to design and 
build a military plane from the ground up, it is a 
good example of the new industries that have been 
brought to Canada from abroad. It has also at- 
tracted to Canada branch plants of some impor- 
tant British manufacturers of accessories and asso- 
ciated parts, such as Rotax, the subsidiary of the 
Joseph Lucas Company. 


F bene the drastic liquidation of British holdings 
in the war and immediate postwar years, new 
direct investment by British business since 1947 
has grown at a greater rate than American. It in- 
creased by 86 per cent in the four years. But this 
was, of course, on a very small base. 

Monteath Douglas, Executive Director of the 
Canadian Tax Foundation, told a Senate Commit- 
tee recently that “probably at least half” the share- 
holders’ burden from corporation income taxes 
fell on non-resident shareholders. 

This seems to imply that “probably at least 
half” the dividends paid by Canadian companies 
go to foreigners. A more cautious estimate, which 
is unlikely to be contested, is that something over 
40 per cent of all Canadian dividends are paid to 
owners outside Canada. (This includes payments 
by Canadian subsidiaries to parent companies 
abroad and also payments to individual sharehold- 
ers abroad.) The greater part of these non-resi- 
dent owners are obviously in the U.S. 

This 40 per cent of dividend payments is con- 
siderably higher, however, than the proportion of 
stock held by foreigners. The equity in all Cana- 
dian companies owned by non-residents is estimat- 
ed at about one-third. The U.S. share of this is 
about one-quarter. 


How Much Is Owned Outside? 











As Table I on this page shows, the American 9 
equity capital is heavily concentrated in companies © 
controlled in the U.S. They account for four-fifths 7 
of the total. 

If the foreign-held third of Canadian company % 
stocks pays at least 40 per cent of the dividends, | 
two explanations seem possible. 4 

The immediate implication is that the foreign- 
owned companies are more profitable than the 
Canadian-owned ones. There are no statistics to 7 
prove this, though certainly U.S. investment is not- 7 
ably concentrated in productive and profitable 7 
lines. The other possible explanation is that for- ~ 
eign-controlled companies have been paying out ay | 
more in dividends than the Canadian-owned 
companies. 

Taking it all around, it may indeed be true 7 
that Canadian-controlled companies need to get | 
more of their finance from retained earnings than 
U.S. companies which can more easily raise 
fresh capital through their parents in the U.S. But | 
it is also true that in recent years U.S.-controlled 
companies have been re-investing substantial 
amounts out of their earnings. a 

Whatever the explanation, these seem to be the 7 
facts. At least 40 per cent of the dividends paid 
by all Canadian companies (notice this excludes 
unincorporated businesses) is going to foreign own- 
ers who hold about one-third of the stock. Divi- 
dend payments to the U.S. last year amounted to 
$284 million. 










































Ts THE POST-WAR years the value (at book value, © 
not market prices) of U.S. investment in US- 7 
controlled plants in Canada has increased by about | 
$1,500 million. Nearly half of this was new in- § 
vestment; slightly over half came from reinvested ¥ 
earnings. The number of Canadian concerns con- 7 
trolled in the United States in 1945 was 1,985. At 
the end of 1950 it was 2,568 and it must have in- 
creased again in the last eighteen months. U.S. 
holdings of Canadian government and municipal 
bonds increased by about $300 million in the same 
years, a very minor increase compared with the 
total. 

In each of the last two years the value of all 
U.S. investment in Canada (including bonds a 
well as stocks) increased by about 10 per cent 
(See Table II). 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 


Table Il i. 

Estimated Book Value of Foreign Capital in Canada. 4 v 

a Year-ends, 1949, '50 and '51. 4 8n 

$ millions $ millions Beto 

4,211 1949 1950 1951 mew 
1011 OI iia Nan citsecantalcnh’ 26) «pou bec miile 7,939 8646 9,424 —mpsit 

. cape iat ss bah Bie ould al 1,694 1,723 1,772 aaast 

594 i oo 5,905 6,565 7,235 to 
346 (Of which, direct investment: ...................... 3,095 3,442 3,900 aaapste 
3.044 Government & municipal bonds: .............. 1,534 1,746 1,898 mato 
: Other portfolio investments: .................. 1,106 1,187 1,237 gun 
635 I NR snk cccsshacmcrge 170 190 200 ame Y 
2,394 Held in other countries: ........................ eee 340 358 417 am 
(Source DBS) . 
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VER SINCE the big Soviet dip- 
lomatic shuffle, most sweeping 
in a decade, the Western chan- 
plleries have been trying anx- 
busly to untangle the Soviet line, to 
e if it really was a new line and 
here it might lead to. The bullets in 
e Baltic caused some apprehension, 
t it is the crescendo of Sovi:t hate 
opaganda against the United States 


rican 
anies i 
fifths 7 


pany 
ends, 


eign- nd the fact that this has entirely dis- 
the aced the “peace” theme—however 
‘s t0 “@ihony that was—which has roused 
not- “ieep concern in Washington lest the 
table pviets should be whipping up their 
for- people for war. 
out This propaganda, as one can see 
wned om the daily monitored reports, 
pw exceeds in ferocity anything used 
true “meainst Nazi Germany at the height 
» get the war. Pravda cries that the so- 
than led civilized Americans have 
raise mgpown on Koje that they can be 
But @ ore inhuman, more infamous that 
olled “Re bloody Hitlerites.” “Dachau was 
intial death camp; Maidanek was a death 
"ectory. Koje is a whole island of 
: the “ag™eath operated by the American hang- 
paid n.” 
udes Some kind of a peak in this kind of 
ywn- opaganda was reached when the 
Divi- portant Soviet “philosopher”, G. 
lexandrov, who has long played an 





d to 

‘ portant role in setting the propa- 
anda line, wrote a “serious” article 
Pravda on the pretensions of the 
mericans to the position of a “master 
ce” with a right to take measures 
reduce the “inferior” races of the 
Altogether the “cannibal- 


intend to 


alue, @ 
US. By 
thout § 
/ in- by 
sted world. 


con- ic American imperialists” 

. At pstroy 700 million people in the 
e in- orld, he claimed. 

US. 7 When any powerful military dicta- 
cipal “3amPrship whips its people up with this 
ame qggnd of hate propaganda, as the Nazis 
the | d before their grabs in Czecho- 


vakia and Poland, it behooves us 
be on guard. 


t all 
s al But on the other hand a plausible 
ent. se could be made out that it is aim- 
M at isolating the United States from 
5 20 her nations by spreading fear and 
Ispicion of its policies, or aimed at 
a Duntering the appeal of American 
opaganda to the peoples of the 
SSR and the satellites, and steeling 
Dviet soldiers against desertion. 
T Is really necessary to consider 
whether there is any deep- -lying rea- 
bn for a new Soviet line of policy, 
fore one can estimate what this 
951 mew line might be. Here one can say 
424 apsitively that our moves during the 
771 Ast year to tie Germany and Japan 
235  amto the Western political and defence 
900 “System, and to bring Turkey directly 
98 mato NATO are bound to have a pro- 
237 “gpund impact on the Kremlin. 


200 “ame You have only to put yourself for 
417 3 moment into the shoes of a normal- 
suspicious Russian, looking out at 





HE WORLD TODAY 


the world from Moscow. These moves 
of ours to gain control of the two 
powerful industrial bases on either 
Russian flank—Japan and Germany 
—from which Russia has been thrice 
invaded and twice defeated during the 
past half-century, and our alliance 
with Turkey, from whence British 
and French power invaded her in the 
previous half-century, represent a 
change in the military and political 
balance of power whose long-run im- 
plications any Russian would have to 
consider most seriously. 

In a democracy such a develop- 
ment would probably bring a change 
of government. In the Soviet dictator- 
ship it brings a change of line. 
Whether the new policy will be to 
strike at the West before the Western 


Is There a New Soviet Line? 


»y Willson Woodside 


the most important theatre of policy 
in the world today—is also primarily 
defensive, aimed at tightening their 
grip further on Eastern Germany and 
hence better securing the satellites 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

First of all, they are clearing a 
three-mile swath of no-man’s-land 
along the border of the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, long known as the Green 
Frontier, crossable at a moderate 
risk, but now to be given the full 
cleared-zone, trip-wire, land-mine, 
shoot-on-sight treatment characteristic 
of the borders of the Workers’ Para- 
dise and the People’s Republics. 

In West Berlin, their immediate 
concern seems to be to neutralize this 
enclave behind the Iron Curtain, 
which we call a show-window of free- 
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MANEUVERS IN THE BALTIC, like those shown above near Leningrad, may be 
the explanation for Soviet shooting down of Swedish planes over that sea. 


powers and their protegés Germany 
and Japan are rearmed becomes a 
grimmer and grimmer question as we 
enter the period in which our pre- 
parations might be provocative with- 
out giving sufficient defensive cover. 
Their immense land power they have 
maintained since the end of World 
War II. They got the atom bomb 
three years ago, far sooner than 
expected. And now they have fielded 
a huge force of high quality jet fight- 
ers sooner than anticipated and much 
sooner than we have done. 

Yet it is possible that their immense 
concentration of effort on building 
MIG-15’s by the thousands is the best 
indication that, however offensive 
their political operations, their mili- 
tary plans have been concentrated up 
to the present on a defence of Russia 
against atomic bombing. This view 
is reinforced by the wide extension of 
their radar network, which has also 
astonished our experts. 

The Soviet reaction in Germany— 


dom but they term a centre for West- 
ern espionage and propaganda. 
Finally, there is the talk of build- 
ing up a large East German Army as 
an “answer” to the West German con- 
tingent which Western policy hopes to 
include in a European Army. 


_—. they talk of preparing for 
conscription for an East German 
Army, they are actually busying 
themselves first with building up sev- 
eral NK VD-type divisions, as a secur- 
ity force to hold the East German 
satellite and its prospective army 
securely in line. 

This would all go logically with the 
Gromyko mission to London, which 
must be assumed to mean something. 
He could have brought a message 
which led to the Western acceptance 
of new four-power talks on Germany; 
but in that case it wouldn’t have been 
necessary to post Gromyko to Lon- 
don. It seems more likely that he has 
been sent to exploit to the utmost the 
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new Munichist feeling which has been 
rising in Britain, this time on the Left 
instead of the Right. 

Soviet policy is bound to try to 
forestall ratification of the Western 
treaties with Germany by _ every 
means possible. And it must be said 
that Moscow is receiving much aid 
from the Western powers in this. The 
Germans want to negotiate be- 
cause they fear to see the door clos- 
ed on the reunification of their 
country. The French want to nego- 
tiate because they still would like to 
avoid or postpone German rearma- 
ments. The British are willing to 
negotiate, because they have a funda- 
mental belief in negotiation. 


HE AMERICANS have no real con- 
fidence left in negotiation with the 

Soviets and understand Moscow’s de- 
laying game perfectly. But they have 
to agree to new talks out of considera- 
tion for the weak political situation 
of the British, French and German 
Governments, and because they feel 
called upon to “prove” that basically 
they are prepared to negotiate when 
they feel strong enough and not 
determined, as so many in Europe 
fear, to have a military showdown. 

According to this interpretation, 
then, the present Soviet line gives 
first priority to defence of the USSR 
and tightened control over the Soviet 
satellites in Europe, and second prior- 
iy to delaying the inclusion of Ger- 
many in a Western political and mili- 
tary grouping. Third priority is given 
to keeping the Chinese Communist in 
line, by the furious Hate America pro- 
paganda, by maintaining a need for 
Soviet military “protection” in Man- 
churia, and by exploiting the threat 
to Communist China of the Japanese- 
U.S. tie-up and U.S. aid to Chiang. 

Another aspect of Soviet Far East- 
ern policy is to keep U.S. power 
tied down there in operations care- 
fully regulated to a “safe” size by the 
“truce” talks, so as to limit the power 
the U.S. can put in Europe or the at- 
tention it can give to the Middle East. 

Fourth priority is readiness to take 
advantage of the many opportun't‘es 
arising in the Middle East and the 
Arab world, from Iran through Egvpt 
to Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. 

This is only an interpretation. The 
Kremlin may be planning to drop 
hydrogen bombs on the conventions 
in Chicago, for all we really know. 
Yet their sudden offer to talk a Lend- 
Lease settlement, and the way their 
fighters stayed down when the UN 
bombers smashed the Yalu power 
plants—and might have been headed 
towards their fighter bases for all 
they knew—makes it look as though 
the Soviets were trying to keep the 
international temperature below the 
boiling-point. 
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A REAL AIR DEFENCE IS POSSIBLE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
in August and September 1940. The 
German, not having been able to 
visualize his air forces as more than 
an ancillary arm to his ground forces, 
had produced far too high a propor- 
tion of ground attack types of air- 
craft, and far too few fighters. So 
when he came up against an air force 
prepared to fight in its own element, 
he was unprepared. 


_ WE BEGAN attacking targets 
in Germany, we soon learned 
that bombers unescorted by fighters in 
daylight raids just could not sustain 
their ‘attacks in face of the losses they 
suffered. As a result the RAF soon 
turned away from daylight bombing 
and went in for night bombing; and 
the U.S. Air Forces continued their 
daylight raids only in company ot 
heavy fighter escorts. We had learned 
a basic truth to which the German 
apparently never caught on, namely 
that it was the presence of the fighter 
accompanying the bomber which made 
sustained deep penetrations by the 
bomber possible. To stop the bombers 
it was first necessary to destroy the 
accompanying fighters. 

Throughout the war from Dunkirk 


onwards the basic mistake the Ger- 
man made was to ignore our fighters 
as the prime targets to be destroyed. 
He avoided engagements with our 
fighters whenever possible, and tried 
always to get at our bombers. He only 
fought with our fighters as necessary 
in trying to pierce our fighter screen. 

In relation to our bombers he plac- 
ed his fighters on the offensive, but in 
relation to our accompanying fighters 
—and it is a most important point— 
in relation to our accompanying fight- 
ers he placed his fighters on the de- 
fensive. This position which he per- 
sisted in taking, was a most unnatural 
and, for him, a disastrous one. 

It is the fighter accompanying the 
bomber which is in the natural de- 
fensive position even though the over- 
all mission of the bomber and its 
accompanying fighter is an offensive 
one. The fighter is there to defend the 
bomber. In any form of warfare, in 
the air or on the surface of the earth, 
the force which is on the defensive is 
at a tactical disadvantage. 

The German, in his misunderstand- 
ing of air warfare, gave our air inva- 
sion of Germany a double advantage. 
By trying to attack our bombers and 
striving to ignore our fighters he not 
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THESE BIG FELLOWS won't get through with a loss rate they could long bear,» 


says the writer, until enemy's fighter defences have been beaten down. Shown | 


is giant B-36 bomber designed during the last war for a 10,000-mile range. 


only allowed our fighters to come off 
the defensive, but even allowed our 
fighters to go on the offensive against 
his fighters during all the time that 
his fighters were concentrating their 
efforts in getting at our bombers. 

This basic blunder contributed im- 
measurably to the German defeat, yet 
it has led millions of superficial read- 
ers of the last war’s history to con- 
clude, wrongly, that real air defence 
is not possible! 


_ GERMAN committed several 
other serious errors in his defence 
against air invasion. He failed to pro- 
vide in time for adequate aircrew 
training. Although as late as Novem- 
ber 1944 the German order of battle 
in fighter aircraft reached its maxi- 
mum figure, pilots by then were being 
so poorly trained that the Luftwaffe 

was losing almost thirty of them to 
every one of ours. 

This is an historic warning against 
sacrificing quality for quantity in air- 
crew training warning which the 
RCAF has heeded. The USAF is also 
aware of this. You are witnessing its 
results in Korea these days in the 
comparative losses of UN and Com- 
munist fighter aircraft in air combat. 
But there is plenty of evidence that 
the Communists are learning this too, 
and are grimly willing to pay the 
price of learning. 

The German experience in defence 
against night bombing produces some- 
what parallel lessons. In this field the 
great emphasis of course lay, and still 
does, on electronics. The RAF had 
resorted to night bombing early in 
the war as a means of reaching tar- 
gets deep inside Germany without 
having to risk contact with German 
day fighters. This was a brand new 
technique which caught the German 
very much by surprise, using such 
electronic offensive measures on our 
part as radio and radar jamming, 
spoof raids with only a few bombers, 
and radar-controlled blind bombing. 

Despite all our advantages of sur- 
prise and early electronic superiority, 
by about March 1945 the German 
had so well solved the problems of 
early warning and control of his night 
fighters, that, in spite of our best 
efforts at electronic interference he 
was no longer fooled badly by our 
spoof raids. His night fighters had 
become so effective that our own 
night fighters had to accompany our 
night bombers in increasing numbers. 





Insofar as strategic air defence was 
concerned, night was rapidly turning 
into day. Had it not been for the 
general devastation already so far 


advanced throughout the nation— a 


which _ for example, had = destroyed 
nearly all her reserves of aviation fue! 
—it is not at all improbable that the 
German could have brought our night 
bombing to a virtual halt. 

The crowning conclusion is that if 
Germany had prepared for and fought 
her air war on sound tactical and 
Strategical lines the air war would 
have settled down to a_ prolonged 
struggle, by day and night, between 
fighters; and that our bomber offer: 


sive would not have been able effec: ~ 


tively to pierce the German air de- 
fence until the struggle between the 
fighters had been decided clearly one 
way or the other. Very recent expe: 
rience with B-29’s in Korea shows 
that the fighter will always inflict un- 
acceptable losses on the unescorted 
bomber. 

For our own part, real air defence 
is possible. Shallow penetrations by 
bombers are relatively simple, and 
occasional deep penetrations are al: 
ways bound to occur even agains 


good fighter defences. Strategic ait | 


warfare is very similar in many prit- 
ciples of its application to a rugby 
game. The “line” is the fighters and 
the “backfield” is the bombers. The 
opposing backfields will occasionally 
break through for deep penetrations. 
But it is not until the line crumbles 
that the real deluge comes. 


(7 the bombers start to cross the 
goal line in quantity in air invé 
sion the “game” is over just as cel 
tainly as though it were armies doin! 
the same on the ground. But as long 
as our fighter line—on which the RC- 
AF puts its emphasis — holds, the 
enemy bombers won't get through 
very far or very often. The second 
duty of the fighters is to wear down 
and finally crumple the enemy line 
If that is achieved our bomber back- 
field can roam at will. 

But the salient points are these. As 
the line goes, so goes the game. | 
the lines hold the game will be lo¥ 
scoring, and may even end in « tie 


In fact, if the enemy sees little chance 7 


of winning he may call off the game 
altogether. And that is just what ¥ 
want most. We don’t want to pl! 


this game, anyhow. But if we have 7] 


we know the conditions. 
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ONDON LETTER 


Plan for ‘Dominion of Capricorn” 


by P. O'D. 


EDERATION, as history has 
proved over and over again— 
the history of the British Com- 
onwealth perhaps better than any 
ther—is a difficult form of govern- 
ent to bring about, even where the 
omponent units are more or less 
imilar in character and power. So 
any local interests to be satisfied, 
many jealousies to be appeased 
nd fears set at rest. How difficult 
hen in the case of such dissimilar 
embers as the two Rhodesias and 
yasaland, for whose federation the 
raft scheme has just been published 
a White Paper. Something like 
rying to get a horse and an elephant 
nd a hippotamus to work together 
a team. 
The draft scheme was evolved at a 
onference in London during April 
nd May. The plan is frankly a 
ompromise between the claims of 
ose who want complete amalgama- 
on and those who want everything 
p be left as it is. Amalgamation is 
ut out of practical consideration by 
e united and determined opposition 
f the native Africans who constitute 
e vast bulk of the population, espe- 
jally in Northern Rhodesia and 
yasaland. On the other hand, as 
ord Salisbury, the Secretary for 
ommonwealth Relations, pointed out 
t a Press conference, some form of 
loser association between the three 
erritories is vital to the future pros- 
Derity and development of that part 
bf Africa, perhaps even to the con- 
nuance of the British way of life 
ere. 
What the plan proposes is that the 
hree existing territorial governments 
ould carry on much as at present, 


ith Southern Rhodesia practically a 


If-governing Dominion, and_ the 
ther two as Protectorates whose ap- 
ointed governors are really respon- 
ible to Whitehall. At the same 
ame, a central federal authority is to 
¢ created with powers over the whole 
rea in such matters as external af- 
airs, postal and other communica- 
fons, transport, defence, everything 

fact that concerns the area as a 
hole. A special Board of African 
ffairs reporting to London, is to 
ee to it that native rights are pro- 
ected, and that native economic and 
olitical development is encouraged. 


The plan is a skilful and well- 
dged attempt to meet the chief dif- 
culties in the way of federation and 
0 avoid the chief dangers. Like any 
ther compromise of the sort, it is 
pen to a good many objections, 
ome of them serious, but it looks as 
f it should work—given a fair trial. 

he real question is, will it get such a 
rial? 

In Southern Rhodesia there is a 
trong and vociferous party bitterly 
pposed to any diminution of State 
ights and powers. There is also a 
ery considerable Afrikaner element 


really anxious for incorporation in the 
Union of South Africa. There are 
the natives everywhere afraid of a 
condition of permanent helotry. 
There are native chiefs with designs 
for independence and power which 
federation would make hopeless. All 
these will oppose the plan in every 
way they can. 

Lord Salisbury and Mr. Lyttelton, 
the Colonial Secretary, are to go out 
to Africa later in the year to a con- 
ference which will decide whether or 
not the plan is practicable. Which- 
ever way the decision goes, the strug- 
gle is likely to be long and _ hard- 
fought, and what comes out of it may 
be very different to the plan as it 
now stands. But there is high hope 
in London that -statesmanship will 
prevail and some sort of union be 
evolved. It is to the vital interest of 
everyone concerned that it should, the 
native African population no_ less 
than the white settlers. 


Oil Running Away 


OW THAT the not-so-good ship 
Rose Mary is safely laid up at 
Aden, everyone in Britain who is in- 
terested in such matters—meaning 
everyone who knows anything about 
them—breathes a sigh of relief. Had 
the Rose Mary got away with that 
cargo of Persian oil, it would have 
meant all sorts of troublesome inter- 
national complications. What is 
more important, it would have meant 
the beginning of a rush to scoop up 
Persian oil while the scooping was 
good and cheap. It would have been 
the hole in the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dike. 
Not that the matter is really settled. 
It will not be settled until the Hague 
Court decides that it has jurisdiction 
in the dispute over the oil between 


— International 


THE “OLD MAN” under fire: the disaffec- 
tion among Conservatives with Mr. Church- 
ill’s leadership which was reported some 
weeks ago appears to be coming to a 
head, may at least lead to cabinet re- 
shuffle taking Eden from Foreign Office 
giving him more authority in home affairs. 


the British and Persian governments, 
and finally that the oil really belongs 
to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
In the meantime, there is a respite 
during which it seems unlikely the 
running of Persian oil-cargoes out of 
the Gulf will be considered worth the 
risk. 

If the Hague Court should decide 
that it has no jurisdiction or that the 
British claim is unfounded, the rush 
for cheap Persian oil will immediately 
begin. In this rush it is certain that 
Italian oil promoters will be well up 
in front. They have the third larg- 
est retining industry in Europe, they 
have tankers, they have great need 
of cheap oil for home consumption, 
they have excellent markets in neigh- 
boring countries, and they have the 
further advantage of a short haul 
from Persia. 

With these temptations to traffick 
in what British people regard as stolen 
oil, it is not likely that Count Zonca 
and the others will hesitate very long. 
There will be plenty like them in other 
countries as well, who will worry 
very little about the ethical aspects 
of the case once the legal obstacles 
have been removed. Persia will be 
able to sell all the crude petroleum it 
can produce, and even Persian oil- 
engineers are probably equal to keep- 
ing the stuff flowing down the pipe- 
line. It all depends on the judgment 
of the Hague Court. 


Glorious Ascot 


HERE ARE race-courses where 

greater crowds assemble than at 
Ascot, where the races are more 
famous and important, where there 
is more and bigger betting. There may 
even be race-courses where the set- 
ting is more beautiful—Goodwood, 
for instance. But for beauty and 
dignity and high-class racing and 
everything else combined, there is 
nothing like Ascot, and certainly no 
crowd in the world to compare for 
elegance with the Ascot crowd—that 
part of it, at least, which occupies the 
seats and boxes in the more expensive 
stands and circulates in and about 
the Royal Enclosure. Ascot is the 
very queen of race-courses, and it is 
always a little startling to remember 
that it was that rather dowdy old lady 
Queen Anne who first started racing 
there in 1711. 

This year’s Ascot meeting has prov- 
ed to be the biggest and finest since 
the war, with the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the rest of the 
Royal party coming from Windsor 
each day and driving up the course 
in familiar state in the open carriages 
behind the Windsor greys and their 
outriders. It was a gay and charm- 
ing sight, and everything about this 
Ascot meeting seemed to be gay and 
charming, a delightful renewal of 
former glories. 
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so full-bodied and satisfying as 
Labatt’s India Pale Ale. Brewed 
to the old English recipe, 1.P.A. 
is hearty, mellow and full- 
flavoured. It’s an ale that’s un- 
mistakably ale—a man’s drink 
with a completely rewarding 
taste. If you’re looking for a real 
ale, order Labatt’s* [.P.A. next 
time. John Labatt Limited. 


*The swing is 
definitely to 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 
sitting. It was something. and it was 
achieved at one final meeting. Per- 


haps it was really a face-saving device 
/ to try to show that the committee had 
met. But there was no application to 
the procedural problems commensu- 
rate with their importance. If mem- 
bers devoted one-hundredth part of 


daries to the serious problem of im- 
proving their own performance, the 





and would unquestionably deserve— 
a lot more respect. 

Canada was the last of the Com- 
monwealth countries to appoint a 
native Governor-General. But we did 
it at last. We are the last of the Com- 
monwealth countries — indeed practi- 
cally the last of the civilized world — 


though the seats belonged to the mem- 
bers instead of the other way around. 
It seems a pity the Canadian House 
doesn’t catch up with other countries 
in handling its responsibilities. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I|1 
chief cause is the recent rule by 
several European nations of various 
“Western Imperialism” 


the passion they showed in trying to 
protect their own constituency boun- 





to let members of Parliament fight out 
the allocation of their own seats, as 


Asian peoples. 
brought many benefits to Asia which 
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one day, in more dispassionate times, 
will be recognized with a measure oj 
gratitude. 
perhaps that introduction of liberaliz. 
ing ideas which are the very weapon; 
for destroying Asian feudalism. 

I must not mis-use this note t 
moralize pompously on these themes 
for it was intended as a brief fore. 
word to Han Suyin’s lovely story. no: 
a protracted political treatise. In am 
case she writes with an insight fa 
deeper than any that I command abou: 
these all-important problems of con. 
temporary Asia and of relations be. 
tween the East and the West. As she 
herself has said, “European ang 
American authors write with crea: 
beauty and perception about Asians 
I write as an Asian, with all the pent. 
up emotions of my people. What | sa 
will annoy many people who prefer 
the more conventional myths brough: 
back by writers on the Orient. Al] | 
can say is that I try to tell the truth 
Truth, like surgery, may hurt, bu: 
it cures.” 

Something at least as drastic as « 
surgical operation is needed to creat 
new, healing relations between th: 


Chief amongst them was 4 


rw 


peoples of the West and the East. I: ° 


is a change of heart, a complete aban- 
donment of old superiority and in- 
feriority complexes, a meeting to 
gether of the renewed nations of the 
East and the old nations of the Wes 
on a footing of equality, as glad, mv- 
tually devoted partners in the struggle 
of all Humanity to attain peace and 
enlightment. Han Suyin’s book shoul¢ 
help to accomplish that. 
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INY MINORITY 


py Al Capp 


reator of ‘'Li'l Abner’’ 





HE TWO main ways to communi- 
cate ideas in America are by press 
nd radio. I’ve communicated with 
merica both ways. I’ve found free- 
fom of speech in the American press. 
’ve found an immovable, frightening 
on Curtain in U.S. radio and TV. 
In Communist Russia, you think 
ike the Kremlin thinks, or you'd bet- 
fer stop thinking—out loud, at least. 
Dn the American air, you think like 
our sponsor thinks—or he finds 
omeone else who does. 
That is why all the thinking that 
omes out of TV and radio—both 
rom the frankly commentary and 
pinion programs—and the concealed 
messages” in the entertainment shows 
present the thinking of a small group 
f Americans—the group that sells 
e whisky and the girdles and the 
dy odor glorifiers—just as all the 
inking on Soviet radio represents 
e thinking of another small group. 
Now I think that minorities should 
ave a voice. I am _ prepared to 
ght to the death for the rights of the 
hen who make whisky or girdles or 
anish unpleasant smells—but I think 
S majorities have some rights, too. 
In radio, the majority of Americans 
Dng ago exercised the one right we 
had left—the right not to listen. 
7 1 have every confidence that the 
Inbeatable team of network and spon- 
pr will make TV just as unbearable. 
They are mighty proud when they 
ave succeeded in getting five million 
Pets turned into one show, instead of 
eing ashamed that they’ve succeeded 
n getting twenty million sets turned 
ff. The great idiocy of air surveys is 
hat they rate only the preferences of 
> people who are listening. They 
eglect to find out why more millions, 
tho have invested fortunes in their 
pts, have rearranged their living 
Doms to accommodate ‘em, who are 
esperate for decent entertainment, 
d honest news shows, have been 
D bored, sickened and offended by 
he muck that comes out of their 
bachines, that they turn the damned 
hing off, and turn to “Li'l Abner”. 
After the Democratic primaries in 
New Hampshire, TV can no longer 
ead that it is merely an entertain- 
nent medium-—and therefore has no 
sponsibility to the nation—but only 
> the whisky distillers or the girdle 
rchitects. TV has demonstrated its 
mpact on American thinking by cre- 
ing a widely popular Presidential 
andidate out of a heretofore obscure 
enator from Tennessee, who, because 
a few appearances on eM was able 
D beat the pants off the President of 
he United States and the regular 
Democratic political machine. ; 
TV, whether the men who run it 
¢ it or not, has become, along with 
e press, the most powerful means of 
Dmmunication (and therefore influ- 
his provocative statement by AL 
APP was made to a Boston audience 
d is reprinted by permission. 



































































CARTOONIST VIEWS 


—Wide World 


AL CAPP 


ence) in the United States. With 
power comes responsibility. The Amer- 
ican press has by and large shoulder- 
ed that responsibility. No advertisers 
can buy the editorial columns of any 
great American newspaper. Any ad- 
vertiser can buy the editorial influence 
of any great American network, by 
buying time and making sure that the 
commentator who uses the time is 
their own obedient baby boy. 


In this way, a tiny minority of na- 
tional advertisers control most of our 
network time, and can, and do, pull 
an Iron Curtain down between the 
public and any views but their own. 

It’s dangerous — it’s un-American. 
We don’t want our thinking dictated 
to us, shaped for us, by any small 
group of commissars, either from the 
Kremlin or from the promotion de- 
partment of a soap factory. It is up 
to the networks to realize, no matter 
how uncomfortable the idea is, that 
in TV they have one of the most 
powerful media of influence, and that 
this power must be used for all Amer- 
ica, not just their sponsors. 

Now the networks have every right 
to make a buck. It would be, in my 
opinion, disastrous for us to give con- 
trol of TV to government. The air 
Should remain, like the press, the 
property of private enterprise. 

But, like the press, the air should 
be run in an American way—it 
mustn't, like Russian air, be the prop- 
erty of a small group. It should, like 
the American press, keep its influence 
a clean and unpurchasable influence. 
TV should remain a business-—but a 
business as great in its dignity and 
honesty as it is in its influence—not a 
shabby, unprincipled racket that is 
willing to sell itself—and us—for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

Well, I guess you won't be seeing 
me on any TV shows after THIS. At 
any rate, I'll still be seeing you in 
the funny papers. 
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find the hotel or guest house where 
you will enjoy to perfection Bermuda’s 
serene, unhurried life. Write for your 
free copy of each today. 
YOU CAN GO quickly by plane... 
or leisurely by ocean liner. Your Travel Agent 


can make complete arrangements for your 
Bermuda vacation —at no cost to you. 
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NO CLASS IN CANADA? 


must come from within: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 civilization 


; civilized in any significant sense? Can the word in this sense may almost be 
. they, as a people, really be said to equated to the word culture. Used in 
; exist? this way, the word culture does not 

Only if you think that imitating mean merely polish or taste in the 


fine arts; it means being completely 
at home in your surroundings, which 
you have made yours, you and your 
ancestors, and out of which you have 
built an enduring way of life marked 
at least some high values. 

Many of us vacuum- -cleaning west- 


someone else’s civilization makes you 

vourself civilized. It does, up to a 
point. If you are sitting at dinner and 

have no table manners of your own, 
you may get by, by carefully watch- 

ing W hat the person opposite does— by 
may a cropper! True 


or you come 
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It takes years of study and 
concentration before a violinist can 
take his place among the world’s leading artists. 
It took years, too, for Canadian Schenley Reserve to reach 
its present peak of perfection...a perfection that is 


now available to you. 


The distinctive decanter bottle is in itself an invitation 
to enjoyment... a fine cloak that reveals an even finer taste. 
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you ll know you've made a discovery that will place you 

* for years to come. Canadian 
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erners might not consider India a 
civilized land, but we could hardly 
deny that there is an Indian culture. 
As I write I look at a little teak table, 
with a little brass vase on top of it. 
Both came from India. Their appear- 
ance shows they could have come 
from nowhere else. They are beau- 
tiful objects, products of generations 
of hereditary skill. They are two 
small bits of Indian culture. 

It is some such test as this that 


must be applied to Canadian life if 


we are to decide whether we are 
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civilized. Our American mechanical 
gadgets, made in Canadian branch 


factories, do not necessarily make us 
civilized and they certainly do not 
give us a Canadian culture. Maybe 
simple things like maple syrup «nd 
hockey do! 

One of the nasty aspects of civil -a- 
tion is that it involves the chosen {w, 
who lead, and the masses, who fol! 

It involves an élite, a word Eng ‘sh 


Canadians, with their instinct ‘or 
equality, don’t like. We accept n- 
equality every day, but we alw ys 


assume that somed: iy it’s all going to 
be ended and everybody then wil be 


just as healthy, wealthy, wise ad 
responsible as everybody else. 7 his 
is all nonsense, of course, and no one 
knows it better than the teacher, 


“talent scout” as he must be, the nan 
who realizes what vast gulfs nature 
has placed between her favorites aad 
her tail-enders. 

There is nothing so hostile to equal- 
ity as education. Our whole system 
from bottom to top is taken up With 


sorting people out, selecting sore, 
shoving them along. “May _ there 


never be wanting leaders in church 
and state!” It would be a sad day 
if there were: it is the business of 
educational systems to find and train 
leaders. Despite all the modern sen- 
timentality about giving every child 
an equal chance (which in some 
states of the Union involves the divine 
right of every child to a B.A. degree), 
education relentlessly separates sheep 
and goats. In this way, whether we 
like it or not, our Canadian educa- 
tional systems are slowly creating an 


elite. 
Quebec. with its different scale of 
values, accepts the idea of an élite 


without any difficulty, and with it 
presumably, the scale of values an 
élite always involves. Wealth, when 
deodorized, or consecrated, brings 
refinement in food and drink, in 
clothes and manners, and_ perhaps 
though this is more doubtful, in 
minds too. In this way a_cultur 
gradually grows up. Quebec has al- 
ready gone some distance, though 


economically re- 
mistress in its own 


French Canada _ is 
stricted and not 
house. 

Most of English Canada hates the 
very idea of an élite. We disavow 
differences, deny distinction, 
culture. In the mass, we are 
oughly Philistine, and those who are 
different have to do a great dea! o! 
hiding of lights under bushels. Hence 
the low intellectual tone in Envlish 
Canada, hence our universities, which 
only in the case of occasional ind vid- 
uals, are more than prep. sch 
Hence the undue emphasis on_ the 
practical which everywhere conf ont 
us. Not what you know or what yo 
but what you can do, that is the 
criterion. Healthy in itself, it ofte 
assumes with us the proportions of 
cancerous growth, 


distrust 


tnor- 


are, 


A‘ TION takes the place of refle 

in Our universities, as in our ‘a! 
kets. Let a man be given no m.tte’ 
what administrative post — Dire tor 
shall we say, of This and That—e @ 
assumes, in his own ip 
those of his fellows and in those c: the 
public, an importance which he «oul 
never have as a scholar. The statis © 
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scholar is the highest unto which man- 
kind can attain, for it is the incarna- 
tion of the unique human quality; re- 
flection, reason: there is no prouder 
title; scholar, thinker. Yet there is 
none that most academics more read- 
ily abandon. Oh, the pity of it! 
a Hinc illae lacrimae. Scholars would 
not sell their heritage for a mess of 
pottage if the Canadian public had 
other touchstones. 
4 Is there another side to Canadian 
"life, in addition to this rather unfor- 
tunate one? Of course. We are a 
people of rude, native health, an 
Te energetic people. No effete old- 
’ worldism here. Then we have, what 
© we always will have, a window on un- 
7 changed nature to the north. The 
frontier of settlement has been among 
the most formative of all influences 
in North America: we shall always 
have the northern frontier, empty, 
unchanged, cleansing. 

Then there is the diiigent work of 
7 the few, creeping up on the many. 
WH The schools are at it incessantly. It 
Se is a many-sided attack. Every writer, 

every painter, every preacher—well, 
TH nearly every preacher—is engaged in 
ey it. I have just heard a radio talk 
about the Canadian League of Com- 
posers; this comes almost as a miracle 
to me, that we should actually have 
music composed on Canadian soil. Of 
course it is not nearly close enough 
to the ordinary man to count for 
much yet, but that may come. It is 
one of the aspects of the attack. 





As I write, the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra strikes up from Quebec, 
Peplaying a concert of Canadian music. 
4 Monsignor Vandry of Laval, where it 
is playing, makes a speech about the 
Plovable qualities of the people of On- 
Btario. This sounds a bit extreme, but 
it's all to the good for Canadian 
civilization, driving us toward real- 
PeHization of values, our own values. 
When such incidents can occur, it 
means that the things they typify have 
[eeebeen approved by “enough people of 
snough weight to drag the rest along. 
hus a culture is formed. 











HE major force in making a Cana- 

dian civilization is not Canadian 
music, however, nor Canadian art. It 
as Canadian nationalism, our deter- 
lination to have a national home, 
and to furnish it appropriately. This 
accounts for the strong approval of 
everything Canadian just now. Until 
he 1930's, the centre of reference for 
nany natives of Canada as often as 
ot was “Britain”’—they proclaimed 
hemselves “British”. Now, even the 
leader of the Conservative party 
makes his references in purely Cana- 
fian terms. 













Yet one has to agree that there is as 
yet not one Canada, but at least two, 
rench and English. No coalescence 
Df the two peoples is likely to occur. 
But they will approximate, and this 
ill bring better understanding. 


Already signs of this are visible. 
ertain groups on either side still try 
D keep the old wounds open, but 
espite them, they are slowly closing 
and without surrender by either 
Ace of the values they cherish. No 
ne who knows Quebec can forbear 
this connection to refer to the 
Plendid work of Laval University. 















Here is a centre of cordiality, tolera- 
tion and Christian forbearance: the 
names of Vandry, L’Evesque and 
Maheux are those of persons deserv- 
ing well of their country. And how 
real is the link of Canadianism comes 
out plainly where young men and 
women of both cultures are thrown 
together in the presence of a third. 

I myself had an interesting illustra- 
tion of this three years ago, when I 
went to Europe on a ship crowded 
with American students, plus about 
50 Canadians, French and English. 
These 50 young people seemed to 
understand each other from the first, 
and there was no tendency for them 
to melt into the larger American 
group. In fact, the differences—dif- 
ferences in demeanor, deportment, 
type of amusement and so on—stood 
out clearly. The voyage gave me an 
especially ‘clear insight into the nature 
of my fellow Canadians. 


_. ENGLISH group will continue 
to display within itself wide re- 
gional differences. Its incorporation 
of non-Anglo-Saxon elements, as time 
goes on, will change its genius, mov- 
ing it further from its British origins. 
But the newcomers are not too dis- 
similar from the natives. Most of 
them are northerners, just the same 
heavy kind of people as ourselves, 
with the same commercial scale of 
values. Again, I except the exceptions. 

On top of our two ways of life is 
rising a common culture. This is 
based on our common. government, 
on the law we have in common and 
on similar if not identical ideas and 
This common culture is be- 
ing made by the few, but in such 
democracy as ours the few, if they are 
to mean anything, will remain close 
to the many. 

In Canada, there is not enough 
money and privilege to keep them 
apart. We are therefore fairly safe 
from “ivory-tower” culture. The lead- 
ers in both our present cultures, 
French and English, being relatively 
few in numbers and the country small, 
it is commonly the case for them to 
know each other. Politicians, aca- 
demics, figures of the artistic and 
literary world, labor leaders, business 
men, professional men, more often 
than not have acquaintances, and 
sometimes friends, in the other group. 
This is the most important channel of 
understanding, the best guarantee of 
unity and tolerance for the future. 

The last word seems to be that 
Canadians as such are now more or 
less visible to the naked eye and that 
the type will become clearer as time 
goes on. This could not have been 


ideals. 


said with confidence 50 years ago. We 
may therefore assume that we exist. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 
These are the figures which will 
be quoted by people who feel both- 
ered about the growth of U.S. invest- 
ment. They will also point out that 
the totals don’t tell the whole story, 
because of the concentration of 
American money in certain sectors. 
As long ago as 1947 three-quarters 
of the base metals manufacturing was 
U.S.-controlled. New inflows have 
also been directed at mining, and 
more particularly at petroleum ex- 
ploration, development and refining. 
At the end of 1950, according to the 
official figures, 54 per cent of the 
Canadian oil industry was owned in 
the U.S. It is now nearer two-thirds. 
To most Canadians it is, probably, 
a matter of regret that so much of 
the development of some of our 
most important resources has had to 
be done by foreign capital. But the 
fact which has to be faced is that 
Canada could not—certainly would 
not—gamble the huge sums which 
went into Alberta oil exploration be- 
fore any significant strike was made. 
In oil, as in so much other resource 
development, the question really is: 
“Is it better to have it done by Amer- 
ican capital, or not to have it done 
at all?” 
















CANADIAN OWNERSHiP U 
Finally, it helps to clear the pic. 
ture to take two distinct classes of 
investment in which the U.S. shire by 
can be calculated. d 
First, the Canadian bonded « »bt 
in the U.S. In 1951 new issues of ‘a- ( 
nadian securities sold to non-i si- M 
dents amounted to $411 million. of ‘a 
which only $3 million was payabl in a 
sterling and only $26 million pay: »le de 
in Canadian dollars. Against his Tr 
there were retirements of $184 mil. | we 
lion. ine 
But this increase in debt to An er- aa 
icans followed twenty years in w! ich U: 
we had been steadily reducing our | suy 
debts in the U.S. At the end of 1°31, | 
therefore, Canadian debt payable in lone 
U.S. funds was still 10 per cent low- 7 tha 
er than it had been at the end of RR uce 
1930. Total interest payments to the 7 tha 
United States in 1951 were only 594 | wot 
million, compared with $121 milion son 
in 1931. e T 
Second, look at the foreign-owned ae ith 
capital in Canadian business. We (a mat 
said it amounted to about one-third. aR incr 
Here are more detailed estimates, | nee 
pretty reliable for earlier years but day 
involving some measure of estimation out 
for current figures: acti 
I 
Foreign-owned percentage of The 
Canadian business 4 chea 
All foreign U.S 4 out 


OREOVER, the huge figures of 

American investment only fall 
into proper perspective when they are 
compared with the growth of the 
whole Canadian economy. It is not 
easy to make the comparisons on a 
statistical basis. 

The Minister of Finance Douglas 
Abbott gave one comparison which 
was highly approximate and glowingly 
optimistic. He said that last year’s 
net inflow from the United States 
($560 million) was only one-tenth of 
our total capital investment in the 
year ($4,500 million). Even if the 
arithmetic were a little better, the two 
conceptions are not strictly compar- 
able. 

More careful comparisons depend 
largely on definitions, but here are 
some approximations—a little more 
refined than Abbott’s but still pretty 
rough. 

We may compare total Canadian 
investment, including government ex- 
penditure but less depreciation, with 
the foreign contribution, calculated 
as the current account deficit plus 
the reinvested earnings of foreign- 
controlled companies. On this cal- 
culation foreigners contributed about 
one-seventh to all Canadian invest- 
ment in the last two years. 

Another way is to compare, so far 
as it can be judged, the capital in- 
flow for long-term investment pur- 
poses (defined as total new issues 
plus increase in value of earlier di- 
rect investments) with total Cana- 
dian investment net of depreciation). 
This gives a proportion of foreign 
capital of one-fifth. 

To be a little fairer, we may ex- 
clude housing, which is nearly all fi- 
nanced in Canada. With this exclud- 
ed, foreign participation in other in- 
vestment has been running at about 
one quarter. 
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1939: 38% 27, &§ 
1946: 35% 24% ada 
1951: 32% 950 et utu 
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The significance of these figures 
is that the increased Canadian own- 
ership of Canadian business has more 
than offset a rather minor increase 
in the proportion of United States Pa 
ownership. 

The reduction in all non-resident 
ownership is mostly due to the large: 
scale repatriation of British-held 
stocks. But American ownership re- 
mains at or slightly below one 
quarter. 
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FINANCE MINISTER Abbott's estim te ° © 
net inflow of U.S. investment fund w% | 
at 10% of yearly total, highly opt nistic a 
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U.S. RAW MATERIAL NEEDS 


FALSE HOPE FOR TRADE? 


by Michael Young 









HIGHER THAN AVERAGE 
INTEREST RATES 


a COMPARISON OF BOND YIELDS 


Govt of Conede 3%-1963/66 vs Group of Conodion Corporation Bonds 









BSERVERS have described the tin and natural rubber for which the 
report of the U.S. Commission on _ US. is entirely dependent on external 
Materials Policy as one of the most sources, the dollar-earning capacity of 
encouraging official documents to be —_— many sterling area and other soft cur- 














mee published in recent years. But this rency countries will be greatly in- 
may be wishful thinking. President creased. 
Truman appointed the Commission— This is an important development 
headed by the Columbia Broadcast- for Canada. An impressive amount of 


ing System Chairman William S. Paley our industrial expansion is financed 
—to study the problem of keeping by U.S. capital, and while this cer- 






U.S. and Western European industry tainly is productive investment and 

upplied with raw materials. ays i it mé it j . p 

a Dia . ‘ ee were ee eee —on first class Bonds are noted and discussed in the 
Last year’s acute raw material prob- U.S. dollars. At present we have to 





current issue of our new publication, “Investment 





lem, coup!ed with the disturbing fact find around 300 million U.S. dol- 
that, since 1914, the U.S. alone has _lars annually for interest and dividend 
used up more metal and mineral fuels = payments to American investors in 
than had been used by the whole Canada. Since the industrial part 
world in all the preceding ye irs, added of our development is largely com- 







Review”. Charts show trends and comparisons of 






prime interest to you as an investor. Reasons why 






bond prices may rise are also outlined. 































































oa ey the es petitive with that of the US. (and In addition, the present issue of “Investment Review” 
The Commission reported that, — consequently the victim of such things 
although the demand for many raw as tariffs, quotas and the Buy Ameri- contains a commentary on the 10-year growth of 
Gy Materials—metals — particularly—will —_ can Act) the U.S. dollars it earns will Canada’s economy. Included, too, is a page of recent 
increase sharply in future years, “we have to be earned in countries whose . ae 3 aie” 
o need not expect that we will some currencies are convertible to U.S. news of Canadian companies, and timely investment 
a day wake up to discover we have run dollars. If the outlook for U.S. pur- recommendations. For your copy just write or phone 
a or of materials, and that economic chases in these markets is good, any of our offices mentioning “[nvestment Review”. 
activity has come to an end.” so is the outlook for sales by Can- , : 
The main problem is one of cost. ada’s growing industrial machine. 
The more accessible, and hence more i ss 
cheaply produced materials are taken UT there are flies in the ointment. NESBITT, | HOMSON AND COMPANY 
out first. This stage has pretty well B In the first place there are the lo- LIMITED Es 
been passed. We can see this in Can- cal difficulties outlined by the Com- 38 King St. W., TORONTO. Phone EMpire 4-6146 | 
ada where so much of our economic mission: the idea that the American MONTREAL TORONTO OTTAWA HAMILTON LONDON, ONT 
future is evidently going to depend on standard of living must be protected KITCHENER QUEBEC SAINT JOHN, N.B. WINNIPEG CALGARY 
MBthe development of the resources in from the competition of lower paid EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
s Mour northern frontier area. As the foreign labor, the traditional Ameri- 
. search for and development of new can concept of self-sufficiency rein- 
. / raw material sources pushes farther forced by the notion that military 
. Pa nto the hinterland and deeper under security would make it dangerous to 
a he ground, the cost of producing rely on foreign sources of supply for 
&§ hem increases and could undermine many raw materials. Interested groups MARGISON BABCOCK and ASSOCIATES 
r he planned-for industrial expansion. can, as we have seen in the case of LIMITED 
The U.S. Commission made three the St. Lawrence Seaway and the ? , 


hain recommendations: two of them aluminum sales proposals, put up a CONSULTING PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Were aimed at cutting down wasteful stiff and stubborn fight. They may 
xploitation and use of resources, and also have a feasible answer to much of 


he third, which seems to offer en- the U.S. raw material supply problem. SPECIAL PROJECTS ORGANIZATION mi 
21 RICHMOND ST. W., TCRONTO 10053 JASPER AVE., EDMONTON Mi fi 
Bi ye: y 
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ouragement for a revival of world The answer may be found in the 
ade, was the recommendation that reconversion of scrap metals. The UN 
he U.S. should import much larger economic report hints at what has 
uantities of raw materials. been accomplished in this field al- 
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COMPLETE DESIGN OF INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS Wy 











ready. In 1948, overall industrial pro- 
4 lr IS PROBABLY hard to sell Ameri- duction was fully one-third higher |f| 
$ cans the idea that they are on the than prewar, and the increase in Site Séevives and Pacitnies 
rf lerge of becoming really dependent heavy industry output was even great- eae 
ge? healthy international trade condi- er. And this was achieved when pri- Building and Building Services 
ons for their own economic health. mary smelter production of copper, * . 
ee *st year, according to the United Na- —_—_jead and tin was less than prewar. Process and Process Services 
- ns’ Recent Changes in Production Secondary production from scrap 
"eR yerson Press, $1.00) the United metal has, naturally, been at a higher SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
eeates accounted for more than 90 level in the postwar period than pre- . : 
"9mer cent of the world’s production of war, and, according to the UN report, 
tural sulphur and molybdenum, 81 did actually hold back the demand 
, er cent of the cadmium, SO per cent for newly mined ores and the smelter Automobile and General Casualty Insurance 
4 the aluminum, 37 per cent of the production of primary metals during aes" ¥ 
ppper ores, 31 per cent of the zinc 1948. During the post-Korea rearma- a wil re S Gla i 
es, 26 per cent of the lead ores, 20 ment drive, of course, both newly min- a 'Secumity » Lu ih re 2 j 
pr cent of the tungsten, 40 per cent ed metal and the scrap were called ee repay Yd ae ee COMPAN? oe PT poe 
4 the cotton, and 40 per cent of the into service, but think what a source Asseciated Companies A Agency Inquiries Invited || CQMPANY” aid if 
/ a wn lumber and wood pulp. of scrap this will make 25 or 30 years Rey nee eee eee Pn ern ay AEE 
c But Mr. Paley’s Commission warns hence. One other indicator of the VEE op 
ia at 25 years from now the USS. will potential scrap supply , perso. to ae f 
% roducing only about half the cop- William J. Baxter, head of the Inter- ; 66 7 nT 2° at hi 
a acid ane she will need, fanaa national Economic Research Bureau, Every Week in ‘SA TURDA Y NIGHT EEE 
ee of the lead, and two-thirds of the the U.S. is now [before the strike] . i 
a 4 Dn ore. The hopeful aspect of the turning out “more steel each week Canada ‘s Most Challenging Crossword Puzzle 
: ley report is that, from the sale of than would be required to replace 





ese and of other commodities like the entire United States Navy. 
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WINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50c) per share on 
the Series “‘A'’ 4% Cumulative Re- 
deemable Preferred Shares and a divi- 
dend of fifty-six and one quarter cents 
(56sec) on the Series “B’ 412% Cu- 
mulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 
of the Company have been declared for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1952 
payable October 2, 1952 to sharehold- 
ers of record September 2, 1952. 


By Order of the Board. 


J. L. T. MARTIN, 
4 Secretary. 
Montreal, June 23, 1952. 





THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of thirty cents (30c) per share 
has been declared on the no par value 
common shares of the Company for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1952 payable 
August 25, 1952 to shareholders of 
record July 15, 1952. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. L. T. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, June 23, 1952. 
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Life is a grindstone. Whether it 
grinds a man down or polishes 
him up, depends on what 


he is made of. 





EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


U.S. BUSINESS 


NEW U. S. 


by R. L. Hoadley 





RODUCTION of a wide variety 

of papers made from bagasse 
(sugar cane waste) is under way in 
Peru on a commercial basis. But this 
new material doesn’t seem to be the 
answer, at least not yet, to the U.S. 
publishers’ dream of a cheap substitute 
for newsprint. The international trad- 
ing, industrial and shipping firm of 
W. R. Grace & Co. recently unwrap- 
ped its bagasse project which has 
been secretly developed over a twenty 
year period of experimental work. 

Taking advantage of the wide- 
spread interest in paper production, 
fanned by the increase in Canadian 
newsprint prices, the Grace concern 
held a largely attended paper exhibit 
and press conference in New York. 
On display were corrugated contain- 
ers, newsprint, heavy-duty shipping 
sacks, grocery bags, wrapping papers, 
book and printing paper, all made of 
bagasse. A blanket invitation was 
issued to American capital in the 
sugar-growing areas to purchase 
licenses for use of the process and 
to climb aboard the “bagasse band- 
wagon”. 

Publishing interests attending the 
exhibit in hopes of finding a cheap 
newsprint source were plainly dis- 
appointed. Grace officials were far 
more interested in pushing their pro- 
cess for other types of paper. So far 
the Peruvian plant can make only 
enough newsprint for local news- 
papers. Should the price of news- 
print jump another $10 a ton, Grace 
officials feel, bagasse would become 
competitive. And they maintain that 
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Fire, Casualty and Automobile Insurance 


CHARLES CURTIS 


Manager for Canada 


MONTREAL * TORONTO * WINNIPEG * CALGARY » VANCOUVER 
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PAPER PROCESS 


the project would be feasible for pub- 
lishers who are willing to operate a 
sugar mill in conjunction with their 
newspaper business. 

The cost of making newsprint from 
bagasse, according to experience 
records accumulated by the Peruvian 
mills, is estimated at $90 to $100 a 
ton, including amortization of invest- 
ment. But it does not allow for a 
profit. Newsprint has been supplied 
to La Prensa of Lima where rotary 
presses operate at the rate of 8,000 
pages at hour. 


EANWHILE, the Herty Foundation 
laboratories of Savannah, 
Georgia, has developed a tough, firm 
kraft paper from the waste wood of 
the common southern pine tree to- 
gether with ordinary pine pulp. Kraft 
paper is the customary paper used 
for paper bags—a long fibre pine 
paper with a low bursting strength. 
In the new Herty process the short 
strong fibres obtained from waste 
wood give the paper a good “burst- 
ing” strength. Previously, experi- 
ments along this line have not been 
satisfactory. The new process is 
successful, it is claimed, because the 
correct formula has been discovered 
for mixing the two major pulps. 
Plans are under way for building 
two mills in Georgia and one in 
Florida to utilize this waste wood. 
The South has 60 large pulp and 
paper mills with a daily capacity of 
25,000 tons. Nine new mills are 
under construction. Nearly all exist- 
ing mills are talking of expansion. 


Jet Hold-Up 


T WILL BE another six months to 

‘a year before the production of 
jet military planes really slips into 
high gear. The first jet fighters 
ordered after the outbreak of the 
Korean war came off the assembly 
line late in May. These planes, most 
of them ordered the month USS. 
troops were committed in Korea, are 
models that were in production at that 
time. Unfortunately, quantity orders 
of new planes were not placed imme- 
diately after the Korean war started. 
The U.S. air build-up received its 
primary impetus from supplemental 
congressional appropriations made 
late in 1950 and early in 1951. 

Twenty - two months generally 
lapse between order and delivery of 
a production-model jet fighter and up 
to 30 months for a heavy bomber. 
The aircraft delivered next December 
will be models that were standardized 
and accepted when the North Koreans 
crossed the 38th Parallel. Design and 
development of  later-type models 
adds more months to the time element 
in producing aircraft for the armed 
forces. 

In the two years since Korea, U.S. 
military plane output of all types 
totals between 9,000 and 9,500 units. 
This is double the production of 1948 
and 1949—the two years preceding 
the present war. 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


See.8 0th a4 eee | 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND No. 262 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 


DEND OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a 


per share, plus an EXTRA FIVE 


CENTS per share, on the paid-up Capi- § 
tal Stock of this Bank has been de | 


clared for the quarter ending 31st Jul) 
1952 and that the same will be payable 


at the Bank and its Branches on anc § 


after FRIDAY, the FIRST day 0 
AUGUST next, to Shareholders of 


record at the close of business on 30th 


June 1952. The Transfer Books wil 
not be closed. 


By Order of the Board. 
JAMES STEWART, 


General Manager 3 


Toronto, 30th May 1952. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND No. 248 


Notice is hereby given that a Divi 
dend of Thirty Cents (30c) per share 
has been declared for the quarter end 
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ing 31st July, 1952 payable at the Head | 
Office and Branches on and_ after = 
Friday, the 1st day of August next, t 7 
shareholders of record of 30th June © 


1952. 
By order of the Board. 
L. S. MACKERSY 


Toronto, 11th June, 1952. 
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STUDY AT HOME | 


FOR A DEGREE: 


Postal courses for London University ; 
Degrees B.A., B.Sc., B.D., B.Sc. Econ 


moderate. Information from Dept, OS-20 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 


Lavesensecseceeseesverseecesevsccsscncecsucessescessesacss see 


General Manager ‘ 


Established in 1894. Wolsey Hall has & ; 7 
record of over 12,500 successes. Fees $ | 





PORTS OF CALL 


Tre QUEBEC OF TRE VISITORS 


by Wallace Ward 


bec makes an impact upon its 

visitors that is very close to being 
physical. It is like stepping through 
the Looking Glass into a new world, 
a quiet, peaceful land of drowsy farm 
villages, quaint fishing ports and grey 
and ancient cities with the narrow, 
dark, crooked streets of seventeenth- 
century France. Those are the things 
the strangers first notice. 

On the surface, the scenery is for 
the most part of the standard Cana- 
dian variety, with woods, meadows, 
lakes and streams and rocky, tree- 
fringed hills. The cities run to the cur- 
rent pattern of skyscrapers, Neon 
signs, autobuses and traffic sounds and 
smells. But permeating the whole 
Province is the atmosphere of the 
France of nearly four centuries ago, 
an atmosphere the “Québecois” 
brought with them from Brittany and 
Normandy. 

Down by the wharves in Montréal 
and Québec the squat, thick-walled 
warehouses, the dingy grey stone 
dwellings, the twisting, shadowed 
streets are straight from a theatrical 
set for a Breton seaport. The farm- 
houses in the country, the architecture 
in the villages, are authentic Nor- 
mandy reproductions. 


T'« OLD PROVINCE de Qué- 


- Is what these people who first 
came out here did to the unfamiliar 
Canadian scene that makes Québec 
so picturesquely unusual and quaint 
to contemporary Canadian eyes. The 


pioneers from Normandy and Brit- 
tany would accept neither change nor 
progress. The tradition has survived 
the centuries, so that farmhouses are 
still built the same way, oxen. still 
draw the family plough, and the 

Habitant” household is still clothed 
in sombre garments tailored from the 
“étoffe du pays,” the homespun from 


MIGHTY CAPES OF THE SAGUENAY, DEEPLY FORESTED 


the family spinning wheel and hand- 
loom. 

The “Habitant,” however, is im- 
mensely practical, and has therefore 
cautiously accepted a few twentieth- 
century innovations such as radio, 
tractors, trucks, automobiles, trains, 
the movies and the juke box. 

Such things are more noticeable in 
Montréal than elsewhere, and that 
metropolis is not only Canada’s larg- 
est city but famed as ‘Canada’s largest 
and gaudiest playboy. Night life in 
Montréal is gay and practically unin- 
hibited. The French-Canadian cuisine 
is justly renowned, and the cabarets 
have a definite Latin flavor. English 
is practically universally understood 
in a city where nearly 90 per cent of 
the people habitually speak French. 

Montréal is a city of churches, 


* 


CAP DES ROSIERS: TYPICAL GASPE FISHING VILLAGE 


which is perhaps understandable be- 
cause it was founded in 1642 as a 
church mission post to convert the 
Indians to Christianity. Just a step 
from the twin spires of Notre Dame 
Church, probably the most photo- 
graphed church in America, is the 
little church of Our Lady of Good 
Help, Notre Dame de Bon Secours, 
a wistful little chapel of grey with a 
widow’s walk overlooking the dingy 
waterfront lanes and crooked streets. 
It was the sailors’ church. 

The pattern of narrow, cobbled 
Streets with upper stories of the 
houses overhanging the street to the 
point where they almost touch each 
other is carried out, too, along the 
wharves of Quétec in the shadow of 
the great rocky bluff up whose bosom 
more prosperous streets seem to crawl 
with so great peril to wayfarers. 
Ancient cannon still peep from the 
parapets of this old walled city, for 
it remains a garrison town. But to- 
day’s army jeeps scurry about the 
battlements where redcoated sentries 
once trod their lonely stations. 


UEBEC is immeasurably more Lat- 
in in character than Montréal, 
and the leisurely pace of life is much 
more in keeping with the villages and 
rural communities of the Province. 
Nobody hurries in Québec, and the ac- 
cent is on gracious living, with unhur- 
ried, elaborate meals and plenty of 
time to pass with good friends and 
neighbors. Québec, like the Province 
it characterizes, steadfastly _ resists 
change. Look down some of the soft, 
grey streets when no traffic is passing, 
and one might expect to see seven- 
teenth-century dandies and cloaks, 
plumed hats and long swords step 
from one of the shuttered doorways 
and stride off down the cobblestones 
to the “Chien d’Or” or some other 
popular tavern. 
The Old World mood is as well 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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COLLEGE Estabiished 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE I TO XIll 


Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratories 
Well Equipped Gymnasium 
Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


For ce brochure, write 
Principal 1-2 


Miss Marion V. Royce, M.A. 


National Paper Goods Lid. 
144-158 Queen St. N 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Famous Speedwriting Shorthand. 120 
wpm. No symbols: no machines. Uses 
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for FREE booklet to: 
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TOWARDS 
THE 
LAST SPIKE 


By E. J. PRATT 


Winner of the University of Alberta's 
Gold Medal for Distinguished 
Contribution to Canadian Letters. 


A VERSE-PANORAMA OF THE 
STRUGGLE TO BUILD THE FIRST 
CANADIAN TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FROM THE TIME OF THE PROPOSED 
TERMS OF UNION WITH BRITISH 
COLUMBIA (1870) TO THE HAM- 
MERING OF THE LAST SPIKE IN 
THE EAGLE PASS (1885). 


at your Bookseller's $2.00 
MACMILLAN 


70 Bond St., Toronto 





NO LUCK finding a publisher ? 


We are established book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage mew or unknown authors. 
If you are looking for a publisher of your scholarly 
work, novel, play, poetry, etc., perhaps we can help 
you. Write today to Sidney York for Free Booklet SY. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., N.Y. 36 
in Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28. 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Residential and Day 
Scheol for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to 
Senior Matriculation. 
Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Sec- 
retarial Science, Speech 
Arts and Drama. En- 
trance yan 
Prospectus on fr t. 
REV. S. L. OSBOR E 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., 
Principal 








BRANKSOME HALL 


A Residential and 
Day School for Girls 
10 ELM AVENUE, 

TORONTO 


Junior and Honour 
Matriculation 


also 

Junior School — Art — Music — Home 
Economics—Secretarial Course— 
Swimming Pool—Skiing at School Farm 
comprising 50 acres—Skating. Toronto 
property consists of eight buildings and 
10 acres of land. Modern class-rooms. 
Fall term commences September 4th. 
Early Registration necessary. 

For illustrated calendar write the Principal 
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FOREBEARS OF MR. THURBER 


THE THURBER ALBUM—by James Thurber— 
Musson—$3.75. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


ost anon of previous volumes of 
Thurber reminiscences know that 
he has been blessed with numerous 
friends and relatives distinguished by 
unpredictable but entertaining eccen- 
tricities. Some of those whose like- 
nesses he has recorded before, appear 
again in this volume, but most will be 
new acquaintances to all but readers 
of The New Yorker, which published 
these sketches in their original form. 

Some of the people whom he de- 
scribes died before James Thurber 
was born, but apparently the state of 
Ohio is notable for the longevity of 
its sons and daughters, for informa- 
tion about the pioneers and their days 
has been available to him at no great- 
er distance than second-hand, some- 
times in his own family archives and 
traditions and at other times from the 
children of those of whom he writes. 
If some of the stories seem a little 
too good to be true, what does it 
matter? 

For example, there is Thurber’s 
great-grandfather, Jake Fisher. * “He 
could throw a six-foot grown man as 
far as twenty-five feet “when he was 
in a rage,” said Uncle Mahlon.’ The 
careful setting down of height and 
distance has a flavor of Mark Twain: 
but one is quite willing to believe that 
Jake was one of the strongest men 
in a state of rugged individualists, 
and accept with delight any other tales 
of his own prowess that have been 
handed down. 

Some of those of whom Thurber 
writes have become known beyond 
their own towns and state, but most 
of them have been men and women 
known only to their own small group 
of intimates. Through Thurber’s kind- 
ly alchemy they come alive again, 
bringing with them something of the 
golden age of the Mid-West, when 
people were naturally good neighbors 
or good enemies without being self- 
conscious or socially conscious. 


Read and Run 


QUEBEC IN YOUR CAR—by John and Mar- 
jorie Mackenzie—Clarke, Irwin—$3.00 


by Hal Tracey 


NLY long hours on the road 

could have given John and Mar- 
jorie Mackenzie such a keen insight 
into the exact information a motorist 
needs when venturing into strange ter- 
ritory. Where to go, how many miles 
to destination, where to eat, where 
to sleep—all are covered in a book 
which combines good descriptive 
phrasing with an effortless economy 
of words. 

The Mackenzies have set up all the 
guide-posts for pleasant motoring. 
They have also given at least an indi- 
cation of what the tourist will have to 
pay for food and lodging—an impor- 


ie ‘ 
a —dJames Thurber 
“SOME LINES ON PAPER” 


tant consideration to budgeting travel- 
lers. 

A distinctive feature of the book 
is the use of heavier type—just a few 
key words to identify an attraction 
the Mackenzies feel will especially 
interest the motorist. This makes it 
easy to scan the guide book en route 
for a quick résumé of what any par- 
ticular place has to offer. 

The Mackenzies made their trip 
with cameras at the ready, and their 
book is well-supplemented with attrac- 
tive photographs of places mentioned. 
The book is an excellent companion 
piece to their previous one on On- 
tario, and augurs well for three more 
about other parts of Canada, now in 
preparation. 


Looking Backward 


SPIES, DUPES AND DIPLOMATS—by Ralph de 
Toledano—McClelland & Stewart—$4.25,. 


by B. K. Sandwell 


HIS is an entertaining account of 

the operations of a select list of 
very able spies in the Far East, all 
working against the democracies but 
for an assorted variety of employers. 
As history it leaves a good deal to be 
desired. The author would have us 
believe that the Nomura-Kurusu mis- 
sion to Washington just before Pearl 
Harbor was a serious negotiation, and 
that had it been successful the Japa- 
nese fleet would have been recalled 
from its expedition to Hawaii. 





“Quebec in Your Car'’ 
JOHN & MARJORIE MACKENZIE 
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Readers who can believe that an 

operation of such enormous portent, 7 p 
so perfectly timed and so skilfully Fe F 
prepared, would have been abandoned "gy * 
on account of some slight diplomatic § I 
success are at liberty to do so; this § r 
reviewer Cannot join them. The theo wy f c 

is however needed to support Mr. de © 
Toledano’s main thesis, that the Unit. 7 Ww 
ed States was plunged into the world 7 cl 
war by the machinations of a couple “7a %‘ 
of professional spies, three or four 7 “ 
Communist agents and an assortment 7 " 
of misled friends of Russia, all work- ” 
ing through the Institute of Pacific 7 hi 
Relations. q re 
Mr. de Toledano’s second major Sam 
point is that the Yalta concessions to “3mm °' 
Russia were totally unnecessary be- th 
cause the atom bomb was already an on 
assured success, and the U.S. Gov- - 
ernment knew it. He produces good e 

evidence that the army scientists were 

very optimistic about its ultimate suc. | : 
cess, and even hopeful that the date 7 e 
of the first explosion would be Au- | a 
gust 1; but it is surely asking a good “a. 
deal to expect that the chief officers 7 # 
of state in Washington should risk 7 i 
the possible loss of many thousands oh 
of American lives by refusing the aid 7 * 
against Japan of a nation with which th 
the democracies were already fighting = 


side by side throughout the rest of 
the world. 

On its serious side the book is viti- 
ated throughout by the error of read- 
ing the events of 1941-5 in the light 
of events since 1948. It assumes that 
everybody in China who has subse- 
quently become a Chinese Communist 
must have been a Comintern con- 
spirator during the war, which is far 
from true. It assumes that to believe 
in a peaceful settlement of the clash 
in China was to be either a blind foo! 
or an agent of Moscow, and most 
probably the latter. 

At the same time it does make 
clear what enormous energy ané 
strategy the real, conspiratorial Com- 
munists expended in the effort to 
penetrate high government circles in 
Washington and how much aid the\ 
received from persons who perhaps 
sincerely believed that they were help- 
ing the cause of peace and liberty 


Tri-Service Show 


BATTLE REPORT: THE WAR IN KOREA — by 
Captain Walter Karig, USNR and othes— 
Clarke, Irwin—$7.50. 


by Maj.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns 


HIS is an account of the nava 

side of the United Nations * po- 
lice action” in Korea. While it in © 
cludes adequate explanatory and con ~ 
nective passages, it reads like a col 
lection of war correspondent’s stories: 
easy and good reading, too. 

Very well produced, and elahor © 
ately illustrated by photographs, it 8 7 
the sixth volume of a series of “Bat © 
tle Reports” the first five of which — 
covered World War II. As there aft 7 
also many volumes of official naval | 
history, it is to be presumed that the © 
main purpose of this series is to crt | 
ate good public relations for the US 7 









Navy. One may feel that here and 
there, the Battle of the Budget (or the 
contest between the armed services 
for the largest share of defence mon- 
ies) has influenced the writing. 

The cooperation of the Royal 
Navy, the Royal Marines and the 
Royal Canadian Navy is generously 
reported; in fact one has the curious 
impression that these services were 
regarded by the writers as somewhat 
closer allies than the U.S. Army. 

The assault landing at Inchon, 
which bristled with technical diffi- 
culties; the subsequent transfer by 
sea of the 10th Corps to the East 
coast, and the evacuation from Hung- 
: nam after the Chinese intervention 
a are well covered, especially from the 
4 human interest viewpoint, and merit 
q reading even by the professional stu- 





. a dent of war. Such stories, of course, 
i. = stress the heroic and unusual rather 
| than the reactions of the run-of-the- 
: mill Government Issue Joe, if I may 


use an Army expression in this con- 

de nection. 

‘a But no one will argue with the au- 

; thors when at the end they point out 
that the United Nations were only 


: able to take military action in Korea 
, because of their naval power, and that 


it permitted combined operations to 
which the UN strategical successes 
were due. Though the book was writ- 
ten to celebrate the doings of the 
Navy, its final verdict seems to be for 
the “balanced force” of all three 
services. 





Overall View 





















id- THE PECULIAR WAR — by E. J. Kahn Jr. — 

tht Random House—$3.50. 

ee by John L. Watson 

a R. KAHN is military corre- 

- spond for The New Yorker and 

il most of the chapters in this book have 

= appeared in that magazine. The au- 

= thor spent about three months in 

” Korea during the Spring and Summer 

ost of 1951 and he has wisely and mod- 
stly chosen to confine his book to a 

ake series of more or less isolated im- 

ane pressions about the war and the 

om ountry in which it is being fought 

~ ather than attempt to produce a full- 

in dress history of the campaign or to 

hes explain the underlying significance of 

- his extraordinarily puzzling conflict. 

elp- Non-American citizens of the Unit- 

rty pd Nations will have reason to be 
prateful to Mr. Kahn for his liberal 

Ww ecognition of the international char- 
acter of the Korean War. He pays 

. by Penerous tribute to all the nations 

— whose forces, however small, compose 
he First United Nations Army and 

ava 
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the most exciting and detailed chap- 
ter of the whole book is the account 
of the Battle of the Imjin and the 
glorious epic of the First Battalion, 
Gloucestershire Regiment. 

The author is quick to recognize 
the magnificent fighting record of the 
American soldiers in Korea, quick 
also to condemn the actions of those 
among them who are less aware than 
they should be of their role as am- 
bassadors of democracy. 

“The Peculiar War” is an intelli- 
gent and admirably fair assessment of 
a situation about which few people 
are inclined to be either intelligent 
or fair. But there is one thing miss- 
ing—though it’s not Mr. Kahn’s fault: 
he found all sorts of people who knew 
what the war was like, but no one 
who could say why it was being 
fought. 


Writers & Writing 


B xsavs have to come—books chal- 
lenging school of psychoanalysis. 
Not first nor the last “The Case 
Against Psychoanalysis”, is by AN- 
DREW SALTER author of “Conditioned 
Reflex Therapy.” Blurb, unblushing- 
ly, announces: 

“Contains some of the most devast- 
ating assaults upon the shibboleths of 
modern psychoanalytic theory and 
practice ever expressed in print”. 

Author considers Freud’s map of 
the mind to be as inaccurate and 
wildly fanciful as the pre-Columbus 
maps of the New World. The Oedipus 
complex, what modesty in women 
meant to Freud, dreams, transference 
neurosis, accident-proneness, _ self- 
destruction, new trends in psycho- 
therapy are among things given the 
full treatment. 

Frankly—Andrew Slater finds most 
Freudian theories nauseating. 


@ FRANCES SHELLEY WEES is one of 
the few authors we know who really 
welcomes criticism from publishers, 
editors and friends. Of course she 
doesn’t always pay attention to it but 
sometimes she does — even when it 
means scrapping the work of months. 
She and her psychologist husband 
are heading west again this summer. 


@ The second edition of DESMOND 
Pacey’s “A Book of Canadian Stor- 
ies” has been revised and enlarged. 
Many people seem to think Pacey has 
a few more than the excusable num- 
ber of gaps in his knowledge of the 
writers of Canada. 


@ Most young newspapermen expect 
to publish a novel some day and 
sometimes, when they are older, they 
do. 

“The Shining Tides”, being publish- 
ed by William Morrow and Company 
is one of these. WIN Brooks, its 
author, now managing editor of the 
Boston American, has been a news- 
paperman all his life. Working in 
Boston, he first covered sports events 
including Harvard football and the 
International Tuna Cup Matches in 
Nova Scotia where he himself caught 
his largest tuna, 560-pounder. 

“Shining Tides” takes place on 
Cape Cod, has much ado about fish- 
ing and is July Literary Guild selec- 
tion. —Rica 
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Upper Canada Coilege 


Boarding and Day School 





Founded in 1829 


TORONTO, CANADA = 
Junior and Senior Matriculation. Games for- all 
boys. 40 acres of grounds and playing fields in 
residential suburb of Forest Hill. Educational 
and medical facilities of modern city. 500 acre 
property with week-end camp 4t Norval. Autumn 
term begins Wednesday, September 10th. For pros- 


FOR BOYS pectus and information about curriculum,scholar- 
Upper School 14-18 (Grades 9-13) 13 ships, extra curricula activities and games apply 
pee Se 7-13 fem to Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto 12. 






















Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., D.D., Principal 
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RECORDS 


NEW RELEASES 


OUSSORGSKY - RIMsky Kor- 

SAKOV PROGRAM — “Night on 
Bald Mountain”; “Polonaise” from 
Boris Godounoff; “Entr’acte and Per- 
sian Dances” from Khovantchina—all 
Moussorgsky, by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Leopold Lud- 
wig. The stirring “Bald Mountain”, 
despite its hackneyed nature, is given 
new emotive depths and is brilliantly 
recorded. The lovely—though _per- 
haps equally familiar—‘ Polonaise” 
gets tender treatment and a poctic 
interpretation and the less familiar 
pieces from Khovantchina, the lyrical- 
ly beautiful “Entr’acte” and the haunt- 
ing “Persian Dances” are fully realiz- 
ed. Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Snow Maid- 
en” ballet music with the Symphony 
Orchestra of Radio Berlin under Leo- 
pold Ludwig again, round out a dis- 
tinguished package of Russian shorter 
works. The recording throughout is 
superb. (Urania—URLP7035.) 


A Corte PorTER REvIEW—David 
(“Holiday for Strings”) Rose handles 
sophisticated stuff like “Begin the 
Beguine” and “Love for Sale” 
(which were all in the movie “Night 
and Day”) like an artist handling 
clay, trying to make it into a sym- 
phonic creation. It never really is, 
of course, but Rose gets as close to 
it as most get, still using the same 
clay. Lush background music for 
martinis. (RCA Victor—LPM 32.) 


First PIANO QUARTET PLAYS GERSH- 
win—A _ fuzzily-recorded, over-ar- § 
ranged collection of some _ sweet 
Gershwin that Gershwin _ plainly 
meant to be kept sweet. Four pianos 
in stilted interpretations are just two 
too many to handle things such as 
“Summertime”, “The Man I Love” 
and “American in Paris” themes. 
(RCA Victor—LM 125.) 


VIOLIN CONCERTO (1938)—Bartok. 

The list of recorded works of the 

Hungarian composer who died in 
1945 continues to grow. This, the § 

second version of the Violin Concerto, 

is presented by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Ferenc Fricsa) 7 
A ee: me =| with Tibor Varga, violinist. The ea 7 

s lier version with Max Rostal as solo 

: ist and the London Symphony Orches- 

goes ; r tra under Sir Malcolm Sargent, | 

; ex still the superior one, Rostal being an 

a eo | ee ce infinitely more controlled and fecling 

; : musician than Varga whose rendition 

seems, in comparison, curiously haré 

bitten. Recording: good. (Decca— 
DL9545.) 


cool Se 


THE Swan Lake—Tchaikovsky. Fot 
balletomanes Roger Desormiere, con 
ducting the French National Sym 
phony Orchestra, offers the most vom 
( ' plete set of selections of the musi, 4 
ooking refreshingly crisp no matter how with the exception of the Golschma®- 
St. Louis Orchestra’s version for Vic” 
find our tennis court casuals tor. Included in the record is th 
seldom recorded Scene and Walt 
from Act III. Moreover, the preset! 
recording has the grace and lightnes) 
missing in the Golschman-St. |0v*) 
interpretation. (Capitol—-P8142.) 


inst Summer's green 


Fashion Floor, The Third 











FILMS 





t- 

n by Mary Lowrey Ross 

m 

a E ARE NOW in the midst of 
ll the dog days when the cooling 
. system takes precedence over the 
i lobby display in dragging us into the 
‘ picture palaces. I have sometimes 
- suspected the palace proprietors of 
ly taking advantage of the air-condition- 
a ing system to reconcile us to what is 
4 going on on the screen. However it 
ic must be said in all fairness that “Pat 
. and Mike” starring Spencer Tracy 
i and Katharine Hepburn, is the sort 
u- of comedy entertainment it would be 
z- fun to watch under almost any con- 























id- J ditions. 


7 In “Pat and Mike” we have Kath- 
> arine Hepburn as Pat Pemberton, a 
~ sports prodigy of staggering com- 
ter petence, and Spencer as Mike, a 
is Broadway sports promoter who sees 

her as a valuable property and wants 

as large a piece as possible of her for 
vid imself. Mike’s other properties in- 
les lude Little Nell, a racing horse, and 
the Hucko (Aldo Ray), a Neanderthal 
le” type whom he is promoting as a 
ght eavyweight champion. Little Nell 
ing isn’t shown in action, however, and 
m- neither is Hucko. The sports are 
is, handled by Katharine Hepburn, in 
to ompetition with such notables as 
me Babe Didrikson Zaharias and Gussie 


for | Moran. 

Since it seems unlikely that even 
he protean Hepburn could run com- 
petition to ladies of this sporting 
















‘SH- 
-af- alibre, we must accept a good deal of 
veet atharine Hepburn’s _ professional 
inl orm here as faked. It is highly skil- 
0s ul faking however—in Mike's admir- 
two ng phrase, she is “a beautiful thing— 
s o watch”. Her comedy form for- 
ve” unately is her own, and can stand up 
nes. o feminine competition anywhere. 
The heroine’s chief sporting hazard 
s the presence in the gallery of her 
iancé (William Ching,) a Svengali 
ri. reverse who turns up in time to lose 
e er both the golf and the tennis 
> events. Up till his entrance, Pat is 
the unning her competitors off their legs, 
com, N sequences that must have involved 
= ome heroic sacrifice plays from her 
us 


Histinguished opponents. Happily for 
hem fiancé Ching always turns up 
time to save their international 
eputations. 

“Pat and Mike” was written by 
arson Kanin and Ruth Gordon, and 
seorge Cukor directed. The whole 
hing suggests a group of trained old 
ands working with brilliant ease on 
horoughly congenial material. 





I\|0 Two pictures could be farther 
apart in the field of entertain- 
ent than “Pat and Mike” and “Out- 
ast of the Islands”. The only elements 
ey have in common are a good 
cript, fine direction and an excellent 
ast. Fortunately these are elements 
at can give a film exceptional qual- 
ty in any corner of the field. 

“Outcast of the Islands” is the 
reen version of one of Joseph Con- 
ad’s earlier novels. The story has 
een considerably curtailed, but the 
ood and setting have been retained, 
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and the film is essentially Conradian, 
both in the sharpness of its detail and 
the lavish and sombre splendor of its 
style. 

This is the story of a white man’s 
degeneracy in the East. Whillans, the 
central character, eloquently played 
by Trevor Howard, is a misfit Eng- 
lishman who drifts his way through 
the Dutch East Indies and finally, 
through the kindness of Captain 
Lingard (Ralph Richardson) comes 
into the reluctant custody of Almayer, 
the Dutch trader whose doomed and 
futile figure moves through so many 
of Conrad’s pages. : 

The character of Whillans sums up 
one of Conrad’s obsessive themes— 
the irresponsibility of weakness, the 
weakness of irresponsibility. Whillans 
falls in love with a native girl, for 
her sake betrays Lingard, plots 
against Almayer and ends as badly as 
only such a character could in the 
hands of such a novelist. In the 
novel’s ending Aissa the native girl 
shoots Whillans. The film, with con- 
siderably less mercy, leaves him exiled 
from his own people in Aissa’s sav- 
age company. It isn’t the Conrad 
ending, but it isn’t an ending that 
Conrad, with his inexorable sense of 
both character and justice, would 
regard as a betrayal. 

The film, directed by Carol Reed, 
assembles an impressive group, which 
includes in addition to Trevor How- 
ard and Ralph Richardson, Robert 
Morley as Almayer, Wendy Hiller as 
Almayer’s unhappy wife, and an Arab 
beauty named Kerima as the fatal 
Aissa. Carol Reed’s direction and the 
performance of the cast suggests that 
everyone concerned in the film had 
read the original Conrad with as 
much dedication as the script itself. 

A large part of “Outcast of the 
Islands” was filmed in Borneo and 
Ceylon, and the camera has captured 
a way of life that is deeply native, 
peculiarily alien, and almost oppre- 
sively illustrative of the tragic theme. 


F Gloria Swanson is to maintain 

her screen rally, she will need bet- 
ter advice than she appears to have 
received in “Three For Bedroom C.” 
In her latest film she is a screen star 
once more—this time a_ successful 
one—who for reasons best known to 


the plot deviser finds it necessary to 
travel to Hollywood as a stowaway 


in the roomette assigned to an atomic 
scientist. 


and a great deal of the time the end 
seemed 
Pasadena. 


A Hollywood press agent with a 
professional addiction to benzedrine 
and Tums does what he can to bright- 
en the trip, but the child sitar who ac- 
on her 
adventure turns out to be a handicap 
much better 
comedy than “Three For Bedroom 
C.” It can’t be said that the Swanson 


companies Miss Swanson 


that would throw a 


performance is much help either. 


The action from beginning 
to end takes place on the Super Chief, 


almost as far away as 




























Examine the skin between your toes 
tonight. When open cracks appear it 
means that Athlete’s Foot can strike. 
















Absorbine Jr. helps inhibit growth 
of all the infecting fungi it can reach. 


SOOTHING, REFRESHING 
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ABSORBINE JR. 


America’s original relief for Athlete’s Foot 
. . and the favorite today! 
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Fiery cracks between the toes? Look tonight! 


FAST ACTION 


Athlete’s Foot can be serious— 
but Absorbine Jr. takes care of 
your misery, fast 


@® When hot summer footwork causes feet 
to perspire and tiny cracks to appear be- 
tween the toes, Athlete’s Foot fungi can 
get you in torment, even “lay you up.” 

So don’t take chances—get quick relief 
with Absorbine Jr., America’s Number 1 
Athlete’s Foot preparation! 

Absorbine Jr. kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi it can contact. It helps heal open 
cracks, prevent reinfection, and promote 
regrowth of smooth unbroken skin. 

But be sure to get after Athlete’s Foot 
before it gets serious. Guard against rein- 
fection: boil socks 15 minutes. Don’t share 
towels and bath mats. 

Get Absorbine Jr. at all drug counters. 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., Lyman House, Montreal. 


Get after Athlete’s Foot symp- 
toms early! That’s the time 
Absorbine Jr. helps clear them 
up fastest. Takes care of mus- 
cular aches and pains, minor 
sunburn, nonpoisonous insect 
bites, too. 
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‘> Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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A. W. MILES 


Funeral Director 


SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel is commodious, con- 
venient, beautifully and appro- 
priately appointed. Equipped with 
pipe organ. The chapel is com- 
pletely Air-Conditioned. 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE PARKING 
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There is only one way to be sure to get the whole story 
of Pontiae’s magnificent performance: Come in and drive 
a Pontiac Fleetleader or Chieftain! Our reason for extend- 
ing this invitation is that we want you to find out for 
yourself what thousands of proud Pontiac owners already 
know—that dollar for dollar and feature for feature 
you can't beat Pontiac. 

Here are some of the things you’re going to experience 
at the wheel of a Pontiac. First of all, you’re going to 
feel a wonderful surge of stepped-up power from the 
high-compression Pontiac engine. 

Then, if you’re driving a Fleetleader Deluxe with 
PowerGlide, you'll experience the smooth, effortless 
driving ease of this oil-smooth automatic transmission. 
Or, in a Chieftain with the new Dual-Range 


PONTIAC..THE 


Dollar for Dollar an _ 


Hydra-Matic Drive, a flick of your finger selects either 
of two performance ranges. 


You'll notice a great many other things, too—the 
distinctive beauty of Pontiac’s brilliant interior-exterior 
color harmonies; the luxury and comfort of its Body by 
Fisher; its big-car ride; its sweeping full-horizon vision. 

And when you come back we'll gladly show you 
something even more wonderful—the figures that prove 
how easy and sensible it is to own a new Pontiac. 
See your Pontiac dealer today! 


*Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive optional at extra cost on Chieftain Series. § PowerGlide optional 
on Fleetleader Delure models at ext:a cost. tOptional on all models at extra cost 
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A General Motors Valve | 
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d@eature for Feature you can’t beat 


Pontiac. 


FEATURING 
é 8 ) More Powerful High-Compression Engines,*Dual-Range 


~—, 


ae) Hydra-Matic or $PowerGlide Automatic Transmissions, 
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Illustrated — Pontiac Catalina 


Luxurious Interiors and Color Ensembles, {GM Tinted 


Glass All "Round with the Shaded Windshield Tinting 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
is a feeling that what they see on the 
screen not only could but did happen 
to someone, and is not purely a prod- 
uct of a writer's imagination.” 

At the end of his second year at 
Westmount High School in Montreal, 
Mark spent the summer vacation in 
California and decided to remain 
there. He completed high school in 
San Diego, then enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. 

His law studies lost out to the movie 
business after he worked part-time in 





the Fox Studio property department 
in 1932. The following year, he 
landed a permanent job with RKO. 
He began as a film editor and, by 
1940, worked his way up to direct- 
ing. His late editorial credits covered 
such cheerless chores as, “The Cat 
People”, “Leopard Man” and “I 
Walked With A Zombie”. At first, 
his directing was confined to similar 
shockers — “The Seventh Victim”, 
“Isle of the Dead” and “Bedlam”. 
“The studio never really cared 
what was going on in “The Snake Pit’, 





as our horror unit was called,” Rob- 
son relates. “Later, though, when I 
wanted to try something better, | 
found that the big stars wouldn't 
accept me as a director, because of 
my former association with ghouls.” 

Until the early part of the year 
1949 BC (Before “Champion”) his 
choicest assignment had been “Rough- 
shod”. This uninspired screenplay did 
have a fairly good cast and was 56 
days in production—the longest he 
had ever worked on one film. The 
turning point was “Champion”, made 


What boosts a man’s stock 
with people like these? 





Invariably, employers like the kind of man who 
readily accepts responsibility. And they know that 
this attitude is suggested by a man’s ownership of 
life insurance. So life insurance can be a “‘plus”’ toa 


man in any line of work. 





HIS BANKER 


portant. 


HIS FRIENDS 







Because bankers and others who lend money render 
such useful service, their opinion of a man is im- 
To them, ownership of adequate life 
insurance is often an important factor in establish- 
ing satisfactory credit. 








Many a man is rated ‘‘the best husband in the 
world’’ by his wife. But if he owns life insurance— 
which provides his family with financial security— 
he enjoys extra laurels because of his concern for 
their future. 


_— AND_—— 


NEIGHBOURS 





When they know that a man owns life insurance, 
they know he’s trying to achieve financial inde- 
pendence for his family and, perhaps, for his own 
later years. And because he’s doing his share in this 
way, they regard him with respect. 


Today, millions of Canadians are providing security for themselves and their 
families—and enjoying greater prestige—through owning life insurance! 





income for themselves. 


individual needs. 


AT YOUR SERVICE! More than 50 Canadian, British and 
United States life insurance companies compete actively 
to offer Canadians the best possible plans for providing 
financial protection for their families and retirement 


A trained life underwriter from 


any of these companies will gladly help you choose the 
kind and amount of life insurance that will best fit your 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in CANADA 


*It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” L252FM 














in less than half the time. The dif. 
ference in the two pictures, he ex. 
plains, was that the fight film, at long 
last, gave him an opportunity to come 
to grips with people. Producer 
Stanley Kramer’s initial confidence in 
the 36-year-old director was further 
borne out when Mark made “Home 
of the Brave”, another picture that 
was small in budget but big at the 
box-office. 

After it, there were many top stars 
willing to be directed by Robson, 
Producer Sam Goldwyn signed him 
to a gold-plated, long-term contract 
and Mark directed “My Foolish 
Heart” and “Edge of Doom” for him. 
He was then lent to Universal for 
“Bright Victory”, later returning to 
the Goldwyn lot to handle “I Wan 
You”, starring Dana Andrews, Dor- 
othy McGuire, Farley Granger and 
Peggy Dow. Between contractual 
commitments, he directs for his own 
company, Aspen Productions,  s0 
named because he decided to form it 
(together with director Robert Wise, 
another “Snake Pit” graduate) while 
skiing at Aspen, Colorado. 

“We're looking for a good, drama- 
tic story we can film in Canada,” he 
says. “We already have one to be 
made in New Zealand. I also hope to 
do Gwethalyn Graham’s Canadian 
story, ‘Earth and High Heaven’. Sam 
owns the movie rights to it and Ill 
raise quite a row if he assigns it to 
any other director.” 

Last fall, the Robsons went on their 
first vacation in 18 years, most of 
which was spent on Vancouver Island 
Mark hopes to holiday in the Do 
minion again this year with his wife, 
Sara, and their three daughters— 
Judy, 10, Martha, 8 and Jeannie, 3. 
Mrs. Robson accompanied him on the 
initial Pacific jaunt and he plans to 
combine business with pleasure as 
much as possible in the future. 










































By Appointment 
Gin Distillers to the late King George V! 
sooth’s Distilleries Limited 
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HOUSE } 
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—Frances Barton 


ORE HIGH WITH STRAWBERRY-PINEAPPLE AMBROSIA: Combine shredded coconut with sliced strawberries and cut 


neapple. Sweeten and flavor with lemon or lime juice, as desired. Then serve in the hollowed-out pineapple shells. 


leith fri 


y Marjorie Thompson Flint 


sommeé (2 cans) into a bowl and 

chill until partially set. Then 
stir in % cup finely chopped tomato. 
Refrigerate until completely jellied. 
Garnish with lemon wedges. Serve in 
chilled cups. 

For Chicken Curry soup add “4 
tsp. (or more) curry powder to con- 
tents -2 cans condensed cream of 
chicken soup. Mix well, then slowly 
blend in 2 soup cans milk. Chill 4 
hours. Sprinkle chopped chives on 
top. Serve in chilled bowls. 

To serve with soup or salad: Split 
French or crusty rolls in half. Dip 
in a mixture of half cream and milk 
(% cup for 6 rolls), then in grated 
sharp cheese (1/3 cup). Place under 
broiler until golden brown. Serve im- 
mediately. 


GS ‘some (2 ¢ COLD: Empty con- 


es HOT: A Bisque (hot 
and satisfying): Combine con- 
tents 1 can condensed cream of green 
pea soup, | can tomato soup and 2 
soup cans light cream. Add crabmeat 
from one 7 oz. can. Heat, season, and 
serve. 

Extended Chicken Curry: Com- 
bine contents 1 can cream of chicken 
soup with 4% cup milk and 42-1 tsp. 
curry powder. Add 1 cup diced 
cooked chicken and heat over hot 
water. Season to taste. Serve with 
Currant Rice: Cook 1% cups pre- 
cooked rice and %4 cup washed cur- 
rants or raisins as directed on pack- 
age. Add 1 tbsp. butter. Serve with 
curry accompaniments such as pea- 
nuts, crisp baco.: bits and chutney. 

Corned Beef Patties: Chop up 
contents of a 12 oz. can of corned 
beef and mix with 1% cups drained 
whole kernel or cooked corn. Add 
to this 1 egg well beaten, 42 cup 
bread crumbs and 2 tsp. dry mustard. 
Shape into 8 patties and fry in melt- 
ed butter or margarine until browa 
on both sides. Serve with lots of chili 
sauce. 


OMETHING SWEET: Frosted Apple 
Cream: Whip ‘2 cup heavy 
cream until like soft custard. Add 1% 
tsp. cinnamon and 2 tbsps. sugar. 
Stir in a 20 oz. can of applesauce (2 
cups) until the mixture just looks 
streaky. Spoon into refrigerator tray 
and chill in freezing compartment at 
normal setting until mixture holds 
its shape but isn’t frozen. 

Fruit Cup: Choose plump red ber- 
ries or sweet black cherries. Add 
cubed canned pineapple and pour on 
some orange juice. Serve icy cold. 

Tops for Ice Cream: Heat contents 
of a 9 oz. can crushed pineapple with 
% cup brown sugar until sugar is 
dissolved. Add lemon juice to taste 
and chill . . . For flavored whipped 
cream add instant cocoa or coffee 
before whipping the cream. Serve on 
vanilla, chocolate or coffee ice cream 
. .. To make a crunchy topping, 
melt 2 tsp. butter, add 1/3 cup chop- 
ped nuts or coconut. Stir with a fork 
until lightly browned. Add 1/3 cup 
finely crushed cereal flakes and % 
cup brown sugar. Stir until mixed. 
Cool. Makes about *4 cup. 
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© Your Partner in Helping 


SAFE 
7o CARRY 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ee 
TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CANADIAN 
PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 
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@ Josiah Wedgwood's black basalt ware was a 


finement of the Egyptian black previously made by 
earlier Staffordshire potters. This graceful tea-pot with 


widow knob was thrown and turned at the Etruria 
Works in 1778 and is now in the Wedgwood Museur 









you have any 


banking problems 


don’t hesitate to consult your 
BNS manager. If it’s important to 
you—it’s important to us. 


Canada Grow 













BEAUTY 


N THE EVENT that you haven’t 

already recognized them, we'll 
tell you that the expressive eyes 
and eyebrows in the photograph 
above, are those of Princess Mar- 
garet. 

But, even though you may have 
been unable to name the owner of 
the lovely eyes, you probably not- 
ed that her brows have been per- 
mitted to retain their natural line 
and thickness . . . a characteristic 
of all the ladies of the Royal fam- 
ily. In fact, two Elizabeths—our 
own Queen Elizabeth and movie 
star Elizabeth Taylor—are point- 
ed to by a beauty authority as the 
likely inspiration of a new fashion 
just coming in for frankly thicker, 
softer eyebrows. 

It’s one fashion which, with the 
slightest assistance, can safely be 
left to Nature if the lady has been 
generous enough to bestow well- 
shaped brows upon you in the first 
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DINNER INVITATION 


THE CAREFREE GUEST 


by Isabel Morgan 


66¢*%OME TO DINNER!” Helen’s 

invitation, over the telephone, 
sounds like the promise of wonderful 
things. 

“I'd be dejected,” I wish I could 
respond. “I think it’s detestable of 
you to ask me.” But since the invita- 
tion of a friend is practically a com- 
mand performance, I resist the tempt- 
ation. 

I turn to consult my husband. “Are 
we free on the twelfth, for Helen’s 
dinner party?” 

“Plato says no man is free,” he 
sighs. 

“We'll be there,” I tell Helen. The 
lightness of my tone is matched only 
by the heaviness of my spirits. 

It isn’t Helen, it’s the dinner party 
that rings a knell. Merely in theory, 
my husband is allergic to such in- 
vitations. My allergy is a specific, 
practical one. 

Why should I be starry-eyed about 
a dinner party? Do I get out of pre- 
paring a meal? Certainly not! My 
children still expect to eat. And what- 
ever their menu, they always manage 
to look like the children a self-centred 
mother forgot. 

My son, in particular, wears an 
injured air. “A fine thing,” Geoff 
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ACCENT ON THE EYES. 


. 
Tr 





place. However, a little artifice is j| 
not amiss if your eyebrows are not : | 
up to much, and some skilful 
work with an eyebrow pencil will 
make it impossible for your public 
to tell where nature leaves off and : § 
you begin. 

Trick is to darken only the hairs : 
of your brows, not the skin beneath } 
them. Your eyebrow pencil should } 
never touch your skin unless you } 
have extremely sparse or ragged : 
brows, or unless they fail to extend } 
the ideal quarter inch beyond the } 
outer corners of your eyes. In such ; 
cases, it will naturally be necessary } 
for you to fill in the gaps. But in : 
doing so, continue to use tiny light ; 
feather-strokes and, when you've } 
finished, take your finger and: 
blend the strokes together. 

This will be especially effective ; 
if you use two shades of pencil, 
either black and dark brown or } 
dark brown and light brown. 




























grumbles. “We get hot dogs and 
baked beans while you go out ani 
gorge on caviar.” 

Little Nan, momentarily diverted 
from her meat pattie, delivers 
order, “Don’t go!” 

“You happen to be eating your 
favorite food,” I point out to my son. § 
“Besides, I made you a banana cream} 
pie for dessert.” . » 

“You're too good to that ingrate. 3 
My elder daughter, Carol, tum@ 
sternly to her brother. “You ought? 
to encourage mother’s going out!” | 

“Don’t go!” Nan_ has bolted her@ 
food so she can run and cling to my 
turquoise silk with her juicy fingers] 

Carol pries her away. “Who needs” 
mother,” she scoffs, swinging Nat] 
up high. “We're big! After we was) ™ 
the dishes, we'll make houses out 0% 
cookies boxes.” 

“O yeah!” Geoff pushes a jealous 4 
jaw into Carol’s face. My imminet > 
departure usually brings out the wor j 
in him. “You said you'd play ele] 
tric football with me. Don’t y9 
forget it!” 

“How detestable can you be’ 7 
Carol asks with scientific detach] 
ment. 






CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 









ARIS FASHION SHOW 


y Kathleen Strange 


NE THING I particularly wanted 

) to do while in Paris was to 

: » to a showing at one of the haute 
i puturiers. Haute couture prices, I 
alized, were for the most part way 
vond my means. But who knew? 
might see something I could af- 
: brd. A bargain, perhaps? And what 
be ore wonderful than to bring home 
1S } BM Paris gown with a “big name” tag! 
A new Parisian friend, the Marquis 
M., escorted me to a showing one 
‘ent afternoon. I fancy he receives 
4 comfortable commission for every 


ad ying customer he takes to that par- 
: ular haute couturier but I’m afraid 
‘ urned out to be a dead loss. 
a : We entered the establishment 
me ough an elaborately grilled front 
ed i or and ascended a wide, deeply 
nd } rpeted staircase. The décor was 
he ; »y and gold. In a large, softly light- 
ht room, furnished with grey chairs 
; holstered in gold, we were greeted 


a vendeuse who showed us to 
ht : pts and handed us programs, ra- 
oad r like old-fashioned dance cards. 





ve 3 

nd: here were surprisingly few peo- 
: present. Mostly women, of assort- 

ive ages, shapes and sizes, all of them 


pensively dressed. One particular 
man, who bulged in all the wrong 
ces, and who must have been at 
st 75 years old, later ordered a 












geous gown that cost 120,000 
incs (about $360 our money). 
w I would have loved that dress 








self! 
Promptly at 3:30 the showing be- 
. Through a wide archway, draped 
S] ih gray and gold satin, came the 
t mannequin, a tall, lovely-look- 
girl, with dark, sleek hair cut in 
horse’s tail style. She posed for a 
rent in the archway and in a 
ane allic voice announced the name 
t and 





GUEST 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 
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your 
y son. 
cream 


Children,” I admonish. 
Don’t worry,” my 
hes me. 
> 


tua! 
Don’t go!” my toddler wails. 


daughter 
“I can handle Gar- 








oug I’m hungry,” my husband an- 
ut!” § nces as he enters the room and 
“d het viciously into a celery stalk. “I 










to my a AYS die of starvation before a din- 
ingens party. I wish you wouldn’t 
needs q pt any more invitations. I’m a 
, Nature of habit. My inner man 
. wast es food at the usual hour.” 





“ome creature,” I say reassuring- 
‘let’s get out of here before we 
he children.” 

et’s go!” By his tone, it’s to the 
otine. I turn back at the door- 
to see a tableau of my son, the 
istible force, my daughter, the 
Ovable object, and Chicken Little 
stunned to run and tell the king 
sky is falling. 

paces, here come your carefree 
s! 


out 1g 


jealous ‘ 
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y elec 
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| STILL DREAM OF BALLADE 


and number of the model she wore. 

It was an exceedingly smart suit 
in very dark gray wool, plain but 
beautifully cut. The whole outfit, 
skirt included, was lined with pure 
silk, specially dyed to match the ma- 
terial from. which the suit was made. 
The mannequin walked swiftly to 
the centre of the room (they all 
walked, I noticed, very fast), pirouet- 
ted to display the lines of the model, 
walked back and forth in front of 
the customers for a second or two, 
and then disappeared. 


iS MANNEQUIN immediately 
took her place, this time a slen- 
der blonde, with very short hair cut in 
wind-blown style, and with eyes 
slanting upwards at the corners—a 
new fashion in Paris for which there 
is special surgery, I understand. This 
mannequin wore stiff black taffeta, 
slim-waisted, full-skirted. The next 
one had a poodle cut, the dark ends 
of her curly hair being tipped with 
white, ‘like a silver fox. She mod- 
elled a charming dress of black and 
white shantung, its only trimming a 
huge sash that could be worn either 
around the waist or as a stole. 

The three mannequins made quick 
changes from one suit to another and 
from one gown to another for over 
an hour, ending up with a display of 
magnificent evening robes costing 
many thousands of dollars apiece. 
(Such dresses could surely only be 
worn at gala affairs. Indeed, the great 
problem with most of them would 
be: how to sit down?) 

If one was interested in a certain 
model, one could call the mannequin 
over and examine the garment more 
closely. I specially liked one model— 
Ballade. It was a dark gray, beauti- 
fully cut afternoon dress of dark gray 
wool. It had big, diagonal pockets set 
well back on the hips as its only 
trimming. 

I ventured to ask the price. The 
vendeuse consulted her little book. 
Ah, that one was 90,000 francs 
($270), she said. “C’est charmante, 
madame, n’est ce pas?” 


I TRIED TO APPEAR nonchalant. Yes, 
it was very nice, I agreed. But per- 
haps a little severe for me. Those big 
pockets, for instance? But no, I was 
assured, it was the very thing for my 
own petite style. Well, then, I pro- 
tested, somewhat faintly, a little ex- 
pensive? Expensive? The vendeuse 
looked horrified. Why, this was one 
of their cheaper models, I must know. 
And regard the workmanship, the 
line! Completely vanquished, I ex- 
amined the dress again and men- 
tally reviewed my remaining travel- 
ler’s cheques. Could I possibly afford 
it? 

Mademoiselle la vendeuse, as- 
sured me that the dress could be 
mine, made to measure, in less than 
two weeks. “Come, we shall measure 
you this very minute,” she said. And 








before I knew what was happening 
to me, I had been whisked into a fit- 
ting room, also draped in gray and 
gold, and a fussy little Frenchman, 
wearing a mass of pins in his coat 
lapel like a rosette, was running me 
over with a tape measure. All the time 
he talked to me in voluble French, 
not one word of which I understood. 
I murmured “Oui, monsieur,” and 
“Non, monsieur,” at what I fondly 
hoped were appropriate intervals, 
praying that I wasn’t committing my- 
self to anything inevitable. 

I finally got out of the place by 
promising to telephone when I would 
be ready to give a definite order and 
arrange for a first fitting. I’m afraid 
that they are still waiting for that 
telephone call! 

Truth is, business is none too good 
at this moment in the great fashion 
world. Prices are far too high for 
most people, especially. for the 
French themselves, and even the 
rich Americans, who come to France 
with their pockets stuffed with dol- 
lars which they are itching to spend, 
are more canny in their buying than 
heretofore. 





oe Has been talk of recent 
years of New York and Hollywood 
outranking Paris as the world’s fash- 
ion centre., Now Italy is in the news, 
too. One feels, however, that Paris 
will never be completely ousted from 
her position of top place. There is 
something in the very air of Paris— 
the tradition of centuries of love of 
beauty, an unblemished reputation 
for originality of design and perfec- 
tion of workmanship. 

No, I haven’t bought myself a 
Paris dress yet. The way things are at 
the moment Ill probably have to be 
content with a hat or a pair of gloves. 
But I still dream of Ballade. 





For Cocktails On Fruit 


A new world of exotic taste-thrills 
awaits you in Cointreau. Send for 
“The Gourmet’s Guide to Dining and 
Drinking’—for a host of exciting 
recipes for desserts, salads, cocktails. 
GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD., 

Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 

Please send “The Gourmet’s Guide to 
Dining and Drinking’”—F REE. 
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1 EATON'S (omeh witT iny The ODEN 


wafting you weed — 


\ 


from the Fasy-Lving Selection of Indoor-Outdoor rugs and furniture at 
EATON'S 


EATON'S... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 








COMMENT 


THAT MAN AGAINE 


by Bernice Coffey 


RE WOMEN the more romani 
sex? No, says Dr. Kinsey, in hi} 
soon to be published report “Sexy, 
Behavior in the Human Female”, 
After getting replies to the mog 
intimate questions about their privat { 
lives from 6,500 women of all! aga 7 
and types, he submits that the vas a 
majority of women are prepared— 
not almost eager—to dispense wit 
“glamorous experience” for years ¢ 
atime ... that women find it difficu; 
to give up their ideas about right ap 
wrong . . . that women are less inte. 
ested in a “variety of partners” tha 
men—they find it incomprehensibk 
that so many men should look fy 
sexual relations with women othe 




















than their wives .. . that even “wor 7 
en of easy virtue” are “emotional ic: 77% 
bergs”. 4 


Someone has said that a woms @ 
who would tell her age would tell an. 
thing. It would be interesting + 
learn where Dr. Kinsey found 6,5() 
of them. 







- FASHIONS for the comin | 
season, we hear that. . . = 

Grey is the neutral expected tor 7 
place beige for fall. 

The “Coronation” theme has bs 
seized on by designers avid for ne 
ideas in a season of few style changes 

Plaids are out of the running. Nw 
emphasis is on two-tone or iridesce: @ 
checks in small and large versions « 
silk repp or taffeta. 

A Canadian manufacturer tk 
given his fall shades such titillate 
names as Sea Chest (deep, ne 
brown), Tintype (rust), Plum Puc 7 
ding, Old Gilt, Benedictine, Pup ™ 
Plume, Red Leather. 3 


Oe AND “ASYLUM”. How [ec 
is it since you have heard an\ 
use these words? The fact that 0 
have dropped out of common us 
is an encouraging indication of ° 
more enlightened attitude tows 
those who are mentally ill. And 5 
change has taken place in a comps 
tively short period, too. 

Writing in Canada’s Health # 
Welfare, Dr. Clarence M. Hincks 
that thirty-four years ago, insat’ 
was usually looked upon as a disgr 
and not as a disease; mentall) 
patients were treated, frequently. ‘ 
if they were sub-human—as if & 
would not respond to kindly indi 
ual attention. We were living in! 
era when man practised inhumas 
to man, as far as the insane ¥~ 
concerned. In 1918, there was & © 
one mental health clinic in the w” 7 
country, and there were only ® 
special classes for retarded chilé*” 
in the country. There was little 0° & 
training or research in what. te 
has become an important branco 
the medical profession. 

Perhaps the good old days * ] 
good, but today is better. : 





pany MORE GIRLS are on theil ' 

to Japan as reinforcements for" | 
Canadian Red Cross Welfare tea’ 
ready serving there. 4 


























GHTER SIDE 


GOOD OLD WEDDING HOME 


y Mary Lowrey Ross 


HY this Craigview Manor?” 
Wm. Porter demanded. 
“Well you can hardly ac- 
ymmodate two hundred and fifty 
ests in a house this size,” Mrs. Pot- 
pointed out. “It’s the loveliest old 
lace,” she went on quickly, “twenty- 
ur rooms, and terraces and all the 
nircases with big landings and 
ined glass windows—” 
“A bride ought to be married from 
r own home,” Mr. Potter said, “she 
Desn’t need to rent a mortgaged 
lace.” 
“Marilyn is to be married in the 
hurch,” Mrs. Potter said. “Craigview 
anor is just for the reception. After 
ll it’s the greatest day in Marilyn’s 
sy 
The wedding came at the crest of 
heat wave. An hour before the 
remony Mr. Potter was still waiting 
dress. It was the greatest day in 
arilyn’s life and she was spending 
exorbitant amount of it in the 
throom. It occurred to Mr. 
Dtter that presently he 
Duld have the bathroom to 
self. It was the first glim- 
pr of satisfaction that had 
one through the costly 
eliminaries of the wedding. 
#An hour later he stood be- 
e the altar with Marilyn’s 
d on his arm. In dressing 
had deliberately split the 
k of his unaccommodat- 
P waistcoat and now under the gaze 
the two hundred and fifty he was as 
rningly aware of the gap between 
shoulders as though it actually 
wed. Also his feet hurt. He glanced 
ickly at Marilyn’s flushed face and 
wncast eyes and for the first time 
t a pang of fatherly solicitude. Then 
‘as all over and they were moving 
a rustle of nylon towards the vestry. 


ATER when he and Mrs. Potter 
arrived for the reception they 
nd the entrance to Craigview 
anor solidly blocked with cars. 
ou go on in and I'll join you in 
h minutes when I find a place to 
rk,” he said. 
But ten minutes later he was hope- 
sly lost. He followed a merry wed- 
hg party up the vast staircase, only 
discover that it was another party 
i the wrong bride. He descended 
stairs, wandered down a passage- 
y and came to a door opening on 
bed-sitting room. 
large man sat there in his shirt- 
eves reading the paper, with a cold 
aded glass of beer on the table 
ide him. The little scene was com- 
tely relaxed and masculine and for 
oment Mr. Potter hung fascinated. 
en he said, “I’m looking for the 
ter wedding.” 
State ballroom, first floor rear,” 
occupant said, and added sympa- 
ically, “hot night.” 
I'll say,” said Mr. Potter, swiftly 
politely withdrawing his gaze 
the glass of beer. 


e's 


“Care for a glass of beer?” the 
other said courteously. 

In the state ballroom rear there 
would be nothing served but fruit 
punch. “It would save my life,” Mr. 
Potter said, and coming in he parted 
his coat-tails and sat down. 

The beer was ice-cold and foaming. 
He sipped it gratefully. “This your 
place?” he asked after a moment. 

“Well it used to be the family 
place,” his host said. “I’m getting it 
back piece by piece.” 

One of the pieces, Mr. Potter re- 
flected, was being contributed by him- 
self. He settled back. “You know my 
own feeling is a bride should be 
married in her own home,” he said. 


Hs HOST shook his head. “You take 
the modern home, everything in 
it is strictly functional,” he said, “and 
that generally means that there’s no 
room in it for the three great human 
functions: birth, marriage and death.” 

Mr. Potter nodded. The 
conversation struck him as 
both lucid and deep. “I was 
born in my parents’ home,” 
he said, “married in my 
wife’s parents’ home, and I 
hope to be buried from my 
own. 

“You won't be,” his host 
said, not unsympathetically. 
“You'll probably be buried 
from a funeral home.” 

Mr. Potter nodded glumly. “You 
get many brides?” he asked after a 
pause. 

“More than I can handle in the 
season,” his host said. 

“The way I look at it is this,” he 
went on. “This house was built in the 
romantic tradition — towers, battle- 
ments, terraces, that sort of thing. 
Any bride, I don’t care how she’s 
built, is in the romantic tradition. I 
just bring the two together.” 

Mrs. Potter appeared suddenly in 
the doorway. “Howard!” she cried, 
“For Heaven’s sake!” 

Mr. Potter got up hurriedly. “State 
ballroom at the rear,” the other said, 
“just keep turning right.” 

“For Heaven's sake,” Mrs. Potter 
said. “I’ve been looking everywhere. 
And you down drinking beer with the 
janitor.” 

“That was the owner,” Mr. Potter 
said. 

“Well for Heaven’s sake,” said Mrs. 
Potter. 


oo reception line formed up be- 
fore a vast marble mantle-piece. 
Mr. Potter’s gaze went about the 
stately room, taking in the crystal 
chandelier and the parquet flooring. 
Beyond the open windows and the 
rear terrace he could hear the splash 
of a fountain. “Well we're certainly 
giving the kid a good sendoff,” he 
said. 

“Yes it was a sweet wedding,” Mrs. 
Potter said. “No, not a bit nervous. . . 
Howard, for Heaven’s sake!” 
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The 
Height of Luxury 


B-O-A-C 


Stratocruisers 
to Britain 


Luxury takes to the air 
Montreal to London on B.O.A.C.' In superb 
comfort . . . you enjoy the cocktail hour, with 
stimulating conversation and companions .. . 

then as a guest of B.O.A.C., a delicious 
full-course dinner including wine and liqueurs. 
Finally, if you wish, a full-size sleeper 
berth at only a slight extra charge. 
Experienced travelers appreciate the comfort 
of B.O.A.C. Double-Decked airliners . . . 
the thoughtful attentions of trained 
B.O.A.C. personnel. And for those who continue 
on to Paris or the Continent, B.O.A.C. offers 
the convenience of connecting flights 
from London, via British European Airways. 
Also, luxury Stratocruiser service from 
New York and Boston to London. 


In addition 
B.O.A.C. offers new, low cost 
tourist service. 


OVER THE ATLANTIC 
AND ACROSS THE WORLD 


{ om 
\ 


‘g/l 
FULL-SIZE BERTHS 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION 


Reservations through your travel agent or railway ticket office or call B.O.A.C.; 
Montreal—Laurentien Hotel, Tel: UNiversity 6-5861. 
Toronto—32 King St., W., Tel: EMpire 3-4323. 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 
courses, fees and Coll life, write to the Principal 
P. S. Dobson M.A. (exon), St. Thomas, Ontario 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 9th 
Valuable Schetarshigs & Bursaries Availahle 
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‘and the tiny villages huddled here and 
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THE QUEBEC OF THE VISITORS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 masted fishing boats have a European 
maintained down in the Gaspé, that look, and so do the stages where the 
peninsula which juts out into the Gulf codfish are left to dry in the sun, and 
of St. Lawrence like a_hitchhiker’s the racks where handmade fish nets 
thumb. It is rolling, rugged country, testoon the beach. 

Up the Saguenay River, great wood- 
ed capes of sombre majesty look down 
on the broad, deep stream, and river 
boat passengers feel they are ventur- 


there at the base of the cliffs might 
be Breton fishing towns of another 
day. Certainly the odd-looking two- 
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Export A 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


90's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 


The Long Drink 





Of all good things that come from 
England, few can be more welcome 
than PIMM’S NO. 1 CUP. Prepared 
almost a century ago by secret for- 
mula in a famous restaurant in the 
city of London, PIMM’S NO. 1 CUP 
is perfect for every occasion that 
calls for a deep and delicious GIN 
drink of satisfying coolness! 
Try Pimm’s No. 1 Cup (Gin Base) 
this way: Take 2 ozs. of Pimm’s 
No. 1 Cup; charge with lemon soda 
or ginger ale; add a slice of lemon, 
a thin slice of cucumber rind (if 
available) and serve well iced. 
For a free 34-page booklet, con- 
taining recipesof the 12 most pop- 


Also PIMM'S 
NO. 5 CUP 
(Rye Base) 





ular mixed drinks, write: P.O. 
Box 308, Station B, Montreal. 











Now produced 
in Conada under 
direct supervision 
of Pimm's Lid, 
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ing up some lonely Norwegian fjord. 
At the head of the S Saguenay, Lac St. 
Jean receives the waters of the Peri- 
bonka. It was the Peribonka valley 
which was the scene of Louis Hé- 
mon’s moving story of Habitant life, 
“Maria Chapdelaine.” The Lac St. 
Jean area, too, is the jumpoff base 
for bush flyers working into Ungava 
and the Labrador, whose riches are 
just being developed. 

Representative of yet another era 
of early Québec history is the section 
known as the Eastern Tow nship, lying 
east of Montréal between the St. Law- 
rence River and the borders of New 
York, Maine, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. There are green, fertile 
farmlands, and rolling country with 
wooded hills and mountains, and rich 
in trout streams and quiet lakes. 
United Empire Loyalists who would 
live under none but the British flag 
deserted the American colonies of 






—CR 
PIONEER COLONIAL WINDMILL 


and both French and English ar 
spoken in the busy industrial towns 
and in the farming centres. 

The Habitants of a widely-public. 
ized part of Québec have found ¢ 


New England after 1776 and trans- real bonanza in Nature’s gift. th 
ferred their shops and homesteads to Laurentian Mountains just nor of aa 
the placid Eastern Township of Que- Montréal. Visitors from the Unite 
bec. States and Europe flock to the elegan: 


Similarly, French colonists a few 
years earlier disdainfully moved away 
from the citadel of Québec when the wealthy class of visitor is quite conten 
English conquerors of 1759 took over, to put up at one of the inexpensive 
and settled down in the Townships, family “pensions” in a_ Laurentian 
amicably enough, alongside the po- village, where travellers can improv 
litical refugees from America. Their their French and really get to know 
descendants are just as friendly, and the quiet-spoken, simple people of th 
the Townships have a singular charm, soil who really typify Québec. 


Laurentian resorts for both summer 
and winter vacations, and yet a les 
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BRAIN-TEASER 





FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





ACROSS its own. (9) 
1. A staggering desertion! (4,2,3,5) 3. Little birds, the rodents are after 
9. But he still has a right to be shaken. (8) you! (7) 
10. Giordano’s opera hat. (6) 4. The state of Everest. (5) 
11. The manicurist gets half-moony working 5. This show place has no room to move ! 
on this. (7) (4) 
12. Give in gamely. (7) 6. It's not right to make a hash of them 
14. Two were burning bright, in the forests 7. Upset Clara and I'd turn red. (7) 
of the night. (6) 8. This ruler’s ‘“‘step’’-daughter was gi 
16. He may take a notion to tilt. (8) her head. (5) 
18. Start about ten to dig in. (8) 13. See 25 
20. One might expect this call from Atlee. (6) 15. Al and Tommy were attached to J. ¥ 
22. Welcome a couple of hundred to sort mail. Barrie's. (9) 
(7) 17 sma as c are , a 8 
24. An important call for the cop! (7) . ee () compared with 8% 
27. Ln — fish for a fish flat, complete 19 The pia to appeal to pin-up girls? M 
28. Kind of development associated with 21 aes sae es “13” 93. ve a 
policemen? (8) = ae far «7 a , 23, yet it is the 
29. A bull’s-eye? Not left on the organ, sure- 23. WI a 
ly! (5,2,3,4) 4 len a collaborator makes ends n 
se 25 and 13. Going straight, but not entirels 
DOWN the right. (10) 
2. That which caused a loss of heads, loses 26. A 23ed kind of bow. (4) 


Solution to Last 
’ , 
W eek Ss Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1, 6 across. Out 
world 
9. Propeller 
10. Optic c 
11. Niggard ae 
12. Pig iron 
13. Anthony B 
15. Deirdre a 
17. Aquatic 3 
20, Dragons 22. ‘ 
24. Amulets 27. ° 
28, 6 across. Its 








world a 

29. Event ae 
30, 6 across. Dead to * 
world x 
DOWN 


1. Orpen 2. Tnoug 

3. Freda 4. Holice 

5. Striped 6. Wrone 

7. Retired 8. Decan® F 

3, 6 across. A mat a 
the world wg 

14. Oft 16. Ir 

18. Untwine 

19. Catbird 

20. Dead Sea 

21. Overact 


¥ : a ee ¥ 

| i i | 
9 23. Argot Bs 
25. Upset _ 

26. Solve - Fa 








YOU CAN BE AN OFFICER 


Young men recently graduated from High School 
with Junior Matriculation or equivalent educational 
standard may become officers in the Canadian Army 
Active Force. 


If accepted you begin training at Camp Borden as 
an Officer Cadet to qualify as a Second Lieutenant 
in the Active Force. You will receive Second Lieu- 
tenant's pay while in training. When you are granted 
a commission you will then serve for periods of 
3, 4 or 5 years as you choose under the Short Service 
Commission Plan. At the end of this service you may 
apply for a permanent commission. 


To qualify you must be:—Single— Physically fit— 
Between 18 and 25 years of age and have a Junior 
Matriculation or Equivalent Educational Standard. 


Apply today to the Recruiting Office 
nearest your home. 


No. 1 Personnel Depot, Garrison Barracks, Halifax, N.S. 
No. 2 Personnel Depot, Woodstock Road, Fredericton, N.B. 


No. 3 Personnel Depot, Connaught Barracks, 
3 Citadel Hill, Quebec, P.Q. 


No. 4 Personnel Depot, 772 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, P.Q. 
No. 5 Personnel Depot, Artillery Park, Bagot St., Kingston, Ont 


No. 6 Personnel Depot, East Sunnybrook Park, 
Bayview Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


No. 7 Personnel Depot, Wolseley Barracks, 
Elizabeth St., London, Ont. 


No. 8 Personnel Depot, Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. 


No. 9 Personnel Depot, Rear of Armouries, 
Elphinstone St., Regina, Sask. 


No. 10 Personnel Depot, Currie Barracks, Calgary, Alta. 


The Army Information Centre, 
10040 101st Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


No. 11 Personnel Depot, 4201 West 3rd Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 
No. 12 Personnel Depot, Buckmaster’s Field, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
No. 13 Personnel Depot, Wallis House, 
Rideau & Charlotte Sts., Ottawa, Ont. 


Join the CANADIAN ARMY ACTIVE FORCE NOW 
















THE CANADIAN OPEN 


Across the greens and fairways 

of the St. Charles Country Club, Winnipeg, : ae e 
galleries of excited fans 
acclaim the foremost stars of the golf » \ : . ye 
world as they match their skill for 

the coveted award of the Canadian ens La : a 
Open Golf Tournament in July. : 


Perea 


NEW \25-HP. 
V-8 Engine 


And Monarch, too, is a prized possession for those 
who take pride in driving a fine car whose beauty and 

Q/ all through ! quality lend it such distinction and admiration. You 
see it in every fleet, trim line of speed and grace that’s 
new all through .. . you know it by every custom 


Ag appointment of its tailored interior fashioned for 
1 satisfying comfort that’s so different every way... you 
every Way: ok : tins 
feel it in the performance of its more powerful 125- 


horsepower V-8 engine—by the ease with which it 
e handles ... for here is a car that skilled craftsmanship 





has made beautiful beyond compare. Drive it with 


beyond compare! 


Automatic Transmission*, Overdrive* or with New high-compression design 
standard transmission ... and you'll know that backed by Ford’s experience in 


building more V-8 engines than all 


where a fine car matters, Monarch belongs. : 
other manufacturers combined. 


> *Automatic Transmission, Overdrive, white sidewell 


; tires xcker ponel dings, bumper grille-gucrds 
: and fender skirts optional of extra cost when available. 
. 
4% 4 Z e 
1 SEE YOUR MONARCH DEALER... like a King i @ 





